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A DYNAMIC EIGHTH GRADE 


By CHARLES R. KELLER 


EDUCATORS THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
should note the exciting, new develop- 
ments in the eighth grade of a number of 
schools throughout the country. Not all at 
once but step by step, not in many schools 
but in a few, curricular changes are occur- 


AND 


ring which make it possible—and necessary 
—to write about a dynamic eighth grade. 

These curricular changes have come quite 
rapidly, the result of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program; of the work of groups such 
as the College Board’s commission on mathe- 
matics, the Modern Language Association, 
and various science and English organiza- 
tions; and of critical, constructive thinking 
and acting by individual teachers and ad- 
ministrators. In general, a dynamic eighth 
grade, where it exists, has stemmed from 
pressure from above—from significant devel- 
opments in the twelfth, eleventh, tenth, 
and ninth grades. 

The curricular changes began before 
Sputnik I was launched and do not flow 
from the new American interest in keeping 
up with the Russians rather than with the 
Joneses. They reflect a concern for quality 
rather than quantity in education. Al- 
though not all students can do the work, 
a larger percentage of the student body 
than expected appears ‘ready for significant 
educational advances. 

As has been said, schools did not add all 
the elements of a dynamic eighth grade at 
one time; a number of schools still have 
only one or two of these elements. 

In English, teachers have begun to real- 
ize that students should read fewer and 


better pieces of literature than they have 
been reading. Broad coverage and pure 
narration are being questioned; an em- 
phasis on depth and elementary analysis 
is appearing. Students like to read good 
literature. They also like to write the short 
papers which even harassed teachers are 
assigning. Perhaps team teaching and non- 
professional readers will shortly be parts of 
eighth-grade procedures in at least a few 
schools. 

All too frequently in the past the study 
of foreign languages has begun in the ninth 
grade. All too frequently the ineffective 
and wasteful pattern in grades nine through 
twelve has been two years of one foreign lan- 
guage and two years of another. Today in 
many schools the study of foreign languages 
in the elementary way, with emphasis on 
only the spoken and listened-to language, 
is begun before the eighth grade—in the 
fourth grade, for instance. There has been 
insufficient evaluation of, and considerable 
disagreement about, these procedures. 

Foreign language study as part of a dy 
namic eighth grade, however, rouses little 
or no opposition. With new methods of 
teaching, the study of at least one foreign 
language in the eighth grade has led to 
increased student interest and proficiency 
in the foreign languages. Frequently, the 
study of a foreign language, begun in the 
eighth grade, is continued through the 
twelfth grade, with the Advanced Place- 
ment Program and the possibility of college 
credit and advanced placement a powerful 
stimulant. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Here is a much-needed overview 
of newer developments in strengthen- 
ing the educational fare in grade 8. It 
makes no difference what type of 
school organization houses this grade— 
three-year junior high school, six-year 
juniorsenior high school, eight-year 
elementary school—for the program 
can prosper under enlightened leader- 
ship wherever it is. Of course, this ar- 
ticle has particular significance for the 
junior high school since more than 55 
per cent of youth in grades 7 and 8 is 
enrolled in the junior high school. 

The author ts currently director of 
the John Hay Fellows Program, Pre- 
viously he was director of the Advanced 
Placement Program of the College En- 
Examination Board, 1955-57, 
and before that director of admissions 
and professor at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. In his 
varied assignments, he has visited sec- 
ondary schools in all sections of the 
country and has been in demand as a 
speaker and writer on the historical 
backgrounds of American secondary 
education, 


trance 





Many people, concerned about the qual- 
ity of much eighth-grade arithmetic, wel- 
come the reappearance of algebra in the 
eighth grade. They are convinced that many 
students have lost interest in mathematics 
when, instead of moving rapidly from one 
mastered step to the next, they hear some- 
thing of this sort, “Johnny, you know the 
subject so well that you may do twenty 
problems instead of the regular ten.” The 
modern Johnny simply does not respond. 

To a certain extent the Advanced Place- 
ment Program is responsible for the intro- 
duction of algebra into the eighth grade— 
or rather its reintroduction, for not long 
ago for many students algebra was an eighth- 
grade subject. With calculus and analytic 
geometry in the twelfth grade (college-level 
-TO- 
gram), considerable rethinking of high- 


work under the Advanced Placement 
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school mathematics ensued. Algebra in the 
eighth grade for some students, at least, was 
one of the results. Not just the traditional 
algebra is being taught. Both content and 
teaching methods are being modified. 

A change in the ninth-grade science of 
fering has significantly altered and strength- 
ened science programs in the tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth grades as well as in the 
eighth grade. In a number of schools biology 
is now a ninth-grade subject, with chemis 
try in the tenth grade, physics in the eleventh 
grade, and Advanced Placement Program 
work in one of the sciences—or two or three 
of them—in the twelfth grade. 

With biology in the ninth grade, the 
final year of general science is given in the 
eighth grade. The emphasis must be on 
quality, not quantity; on understanding, 
not coverage. Teachers must not try to cover 
in two years everything that was previously 
done in three years. They must select the 
most important points and follow the prin- 
ciple of 


‘strength through depth.” They 
can prove that some of the best and most 
effective teaching occurs before a class be- 
gins, when teachers decide what they will 
include and what they will omit. 

The eighth-grade subject in which the 
least new, creative thinking has been done 
is American history. But there are schools 
in which the traditional course has been 
questioned and new ideas introduced, The 
subject and the intellectual discipline in 
American history are retained, but the idea 
of coverage and of just plain fact gathering 
is challenged. Student interest, knowledge 
with understanding, and training of the 


mind are stressed. Whenever possible the 


course should begin with the history of the 
place where the student is situated, the 
history of the home town or city or area. 
[hen should follow a course in American 
history, with careful selection of topics and 
periods covered—selection based on the 
teacher’s own interests and capabilities. 
Mature English, a foreign language, alge- 
bra, the second and final year in general 
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science, and a course which might be called 
“Studies in American History,” these in toto 
or in part, with music, art, and physical 


training, well done, constitute a new, dy- 


namic eighth grade in some schools for 
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some students. The emphasis is on quality; 
the idea of coverage is abandoned. Teachers 
have challenging experiences. Students 
think while they learn and learn while 


they think. 


A “Product” or a “‘Student’’? 


Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic party came 
into office in the election of 1912 promising a “New 


Freedom” to the American people. This was to be 
a freedom from a philosophy which reduced all 
things, human and inhuman, to commerce. 

“New 
and Wilson pushed through significant legislation 


To create this Freedom” the Democrats 


from 1918 through 1916: the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Keating- 
Owen Child Labor Law, and the Clayton Act. It 
was one of the intentions of the Clayton Act to 
remove laboring people from the category, “articles 
of commerce,” and thus to remove the organiza- 
tions of laboring people from the restraint of trade 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. In Section Six of 
the Clayton Act we read “that the labor of a hu- 
man being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.”” We still talk sometimes about labor as if 
it were something other than human, but at least 
the Federal Government has put in its caveat. 
However, for students, not even a gesture has 
been made. In speech after speech we hear about 
the educational “product”; in article after article, 
authors analyze the quality and quantity of the 
educational “product.” A newspaper article of a 
few weeks back quoted an observer of the present 
scene as saying: “If this trend continues, in 15 to 
20 years you can see that we will have in college— 
inadequately trained teachers turning out inade 
quately trained products.” No doubt many of the 
people who use this term are full of human sym 
pathy and mean no harm to students, even as the 
old-time employer of children was able to con- 
vince himself and others that 


the words “useful 


and productive activity’ 


for “child labor.” 


was an adequate synonym 


To be sure, the economist talks about the supply 


of and demand for labor. However, he is using 


the word “labor” as a hypothetical model of reality 
For the economic scientist to treat labor as a thing 
to be analyzed is as scientifically defensible as look 
ing at man as an organism, as the biologist does, 
or as a collection of atoms and molecules, as the 
physicist does. However, the biologist does not look 
on his students or his children or his wife as or- 
ganisms, nor does he call them organisms in letters 
speeches, or everyday conversation; nor does the 
physicist think of humans always as complex sys- 
molecules 


tems of Perhaps the observer of the 


educational scene, when he habitually uses the 
word “product” for “students” or “graduates,” feels 
he is also being scientific. But the economist, the 


biologist, and physicist have a definite, disinter 
ested, theoretical model which needs clarifying in 
the interests of knowledge for its own sake; the 
usual use of the words, “educational product,” is 
in propagandistic or policy documents where sci- 
ence is not the object 

Ihe persons who continually use the term “prod 
uct” to talk about students are betraying an atti 
tude toward life which is extremely materialistic, 
and they are engaged in a vulgarization of the sci 
ence of economics and its terminology. 

Perhaps it is silly to quibble about whether it is 
proper to use the term “product” for “students” 
and/or “graduates,” but I still would like 


ton Act 


a Clay 


for students. Unless the students get this 
needed legislation, then the next things we might 
“Was 
blessed event a male ‘product’ or a female ‘prod 
uct’?’”’—Rosert M. Bjork in the Peabody Journal 


be hearing in our culture will be your 
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The High-School 


Library as 


a Curriculum Material Center 


By 
JOHN J. FARLEY 

AT THE FIRST FACULTY MEETING of the 
year, the new audio-visual co-ordinator at 
a New Jersey high school was introduced 
to his colleagues. Asked to say a few words 
about his proposed A-V program, he began, 
“My area will be the learning that takes 
place through seeing and hearing. . . .” 

At this point, a crusty old veteran of 
twenty-six years in the classroom muttered 
cynically in my ear, “Good. The rest of us 
will worry about the learning that takes 
place through smelling.” 

Actually, this A-V man was a pretty com- 
petent fellow, and he didn’t mean to lay 
claim to as broad a field as his opening 
remarks seemed to indicate, but they do 
bring up the question of just what an 


audio-visual specialist is supposed to spe- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Who is the logical person on the 
secondary-school staff to manage—that 
is, to acquire, handle, store, and dis- 
tribute—such learning helps as audio- 
visual materials, maps, globes, charts, 
pictures, prints, models, posters, re- 
source books, and inexpensive spon- 
sored materials? Is it the A-V expert, 
curriculum consultant, director of in- 
struction, librarian, or some other staff 
member? 

The author has answered these ques- 
tions and his suggestions seem to make 
sense. Whether you agree with him de- 
pends upon whom you have in your 
school with the prescribed characteris; 
tics specified by the writer. He is cur- 
riculum specialist, Sewanhaka Central 
High School District, Floral Park, New 
York, and lecturer in Queens College, 
New York City. 





cialize in. Since the administration of 
audio-visual education is a relatively new 
field, there is still a great deal of vagueness 
about what it entails. 

One concept of the A-V man’s job, and a 
fairly common one, would have him in 
charge of films, filmstrips, slides, records, 
and tapes, together with the equipment 
necessary for use of them. Surely this no- 
tion is such a narrow one that it would 
hardly justify the presence of a full-time 
audio-visual expert on the staff of any but 
the very largest high schools. 

The trend in the audio-visual field seems 
instead to be in the direction of general 
instructional materials service. 

The teaching and 
learning are today so many and so varied 
that no teacher can know all about them, 
even in his own field, much less attempt to 


materials used in 


acquire, handle, and store them efficiently 
for classroom use. They comprise not only 
the usual audio-visual materials but maps, 
globes, charts, pictures, prints, models, 
posters, and textbooks. Even the people 
and places in the community can be used 
as instructional commercial 
motion pictures and radio and television 
programs. There is also the vast store of 


free and inexpensive sponsored materials 


aids. So can 


available to every teacher, a surprising 
number of them of very high quality. And 
there are, best of all, books. Not only text- 
books but library books, supplementary 
classroom books, magazines, pamphlets, pa- 
perbacks. 

the school who 
will be an instructional materials expert, 


Someone is needed in 


not just a film-and-record man. The in- 
structional materials specialist should be 
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an audio-visual expert on the side but 
should range much more widely and be 
concerned with all of the materials that 
can aid and improve teaching and learning. 
He would, incidentally, be an ex officio 
member of every curriculum committee. 

It is my belief that the person who is 
best qualified for such service in the high 
school is the top-notch librarian. 

Many librarians turn an attractive shade 
of purple when anyone suggests broaden- 
ing the scope of their duties, and perhaps 
they have good cause. They're usually 
bogged down with so much clerical work 
and so little assistance that they despair of 
ever getting their real professional duties 
accomplished, But actually only the librar- 
ian (the real librarian, not the one who is, 
in every sense of the word, a bookkeeper) 
has the training, the experience, and the 
broad grasp of the high-school curriculum 
that are necessary for good materials serv- 
ice. The “audio-visual expert” usually 
doesn’t. He is overspecialized. He is con- 
cerned with only a few kinds of instruc- 
tional materials, and not necessarily the 
most important ones, and if he has had 
any training in his field it has usually been 
too narrow. 

What is needed is a person who is 
familiar with all instructional materials, 
not an electronics engineer. The school 
librarian has been trained to know the 
sources and the values of all kinds of learn- 


ing materials, including visual aids. He may 


not know the intricacies of projection and 
recording equipment, but he doesn’t need 
to. This is a custodial and not a profes- 
sional function. What he needs to know 
about the equipment he can learn easily. 
Accepting the librarian as the school’s 
instructional materials expert would in- 
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volve some changes in the usual concept of 
the school library, but some changes in this 
concept are long overdue anyway. The 
high-school library should be a curriculum 
All of 
sources for learning should be there, in- 
cluding audio-visual materials. It should be 
a learning and information center for stu- 
dents and faculty. A teacher or student 
gathering material on a given unit of 


materials center. the school’s re- 


knowledge shouldn’t need to visit library, 
office, 
then try the local phone book for sources 


textbook audio-visual center, and 
of aid. All of these sources should be at 
the fingertips of one person in the school, 
and the logical fingertips are the librar- 
ian’s. If we were to accept this concept of 
library service we might eventually make 
the library what librarians have wistfully 
been hoping for years it might become, 
“the heart of the school.” 

It would give the librarian a chance to 
put his real competencies at the service of 
faculty and students, and lift him out of 
the status of study-hall monitor and clerk. 
It would enhance his case for more profes- 
sional and clerical aid. It would possibly 
even free him from the burden of giving 
“library instruction,” a time-consuming job 
that is better 
teacher, but which the classroom teacher 


done by the classroom 
prefers to have done by the librarian so 
that the teacher can brighten his day with 
a cigarette and coffee. 

A school which is fortunate enough to 
have a really professional librarian and a 
halfway decent budget can go far in the 
improvement of instruction by centralizing 
all curriculum materials in the library. 
Such a school is not only increasing its ad- 
ministrative efficiency but is making the 
job of good teaching easier. 





What’s Wrong with Essay Contests? 


By NORMA 


“WHAT'S WRONG WITH ESSAY CONTESTS? We 
had them when I was in school.” Mr. Jor- 
dan had come in to offer the local high 
school an essay contest. The conversation 
had been cordial, but now, facing the prin- 
cipal across his desk, Jordan could scarcely 
conceal his annoyance. 

“What's wrong with an activity that gets 
youngsters to dig up information on this 
important something that 
helps them to learn to think and to express 


subject—with 


themselves? Aren't these educational objec- 
tives?”’ 

“Indeed they are, Mr. Jordan,” Mr. Mac- 
Farland agreed with a patient sigh, “but 
in addition to the aims of a contest, there 
are a number of other factors which must 
be considered in evaluating it as an educa- 
tional activity. Our faculty committee just 
last year went into this subject. After much 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

A one-word answer to this question 
is “Plenty.” Not only are essay contests 
often unimaginatively conceived but 
they also are born to be a nuisance to 
pupils, teachers, and administrators 
because they are usually imposed on 
the school by outside pressure. It ts 
amazing how many essay-contest spon- 
sors want to use the schools to achieve 
their own ends. Because of this situa- 
tion, school systems have resisted foist- 
ing responsibility for essay contests on 
already heavily burdened teachers of 
English. Further, some of them have a 
stated policy approved by the board of 
education, one example of which is the 
Milwaukee public schools. 

The author is director of the Wash- 
ington office of Glick and Lorwin, Inc., 
of New York and formerly was a speech 
instructor in secondary schools in Penn- 
sylvania and at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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discussion, they decided that it was best if 
we did not use classroom time writing es- 
says for contests of the kind you outline. 
It might interest you to know that you are 
not the only group that has approached us. 
We are, in fact besieged by organizations 
and manufacturers, both local and national, 
who would like to sponsor essay contests in 
our school.” 

“I certainly didn’t realize that,” said Mr. 
Jordan, relaxing a little in his chair. “I can 
see that would cause a problem of selecting 
which ones to use and which ones to ig- 
nore, but tell me, what are some of these 
other factors that have to be considered?” 

“Well, we feel that the activity required 
of the contestant should be educational. In 
this case, writing an essay is, of course, 
something we use in school in teaching 
English and other subjects. But much of 
the value to the students comes from work- 
ing with the teacher to analyze, criticize, 
rewrite, and improve their work. If a 
teacher or a parent offers this kind of help 
to a contestant in an essay contest, the 
touchy ethical question arises as to whether 
the essay is really being completely written 
by the contestant. If the student writes it 
entirely on his own and sends it in, he 
never receives the benefit of any construc- 
tive criticism.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Mr. Jordan thought- 
fully. “If he writes it on his own out of 
school, there would always be the tempta- 
tion to copy from books or papers that say 
it better than he could.” 

“That’s a point too, Mr. Jordan. Al- 
though we do not think that our students 


tend to be dishonest, this type of a contest 
presents certain kinds of temptations.” 
“The question came up at our commit- 
tee meeting of whether we should have the 
contest for both grade-school and _ high- 
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school studenis, or to limit it somewhat. 
We never dic settle it.” Mr. Jordan ended 
on a questioning note. 

“The whole subject of eligibility, of 
course, is a broad one. We do feel that it is 
unfair to place youngsters in direct com- 
petition with adults who have had more 
education and experience. The same goes 
for elementary and high-school students. 
If you wanted to include both in a contest, 
it calls for two separate divisions with dif- 
ferent criteria for judging. This wouldn't 
apply in your case, of course, but there are 
groups who wish to make other groups in- 
eligible on grounds of race, color, or creed. 
Many manufacturers want contestants to 
send in box tops.” 

“Really,” replied Jordan in surprised 


tones, “That sounds too commercial to 


me.” 

“Well, it is, of course, but I suppose 
manufacturers are so used to requiring box 
tops in contests outside of schools that it 
seems reasonable. To us it represents a 
limitation on eligibility—it limits the con- 
tests to users of certain products or those 
who can afford to buy.” 

“Well, I can see that there is a lot more 
to this subject than we ever realized. You 
mentioned the criteria for judging; that is 
another problem that bothered us in our 
meetings. The essay subject is one on which 
people have strong opinions. They are en- 
titled to them, of course, but I am not cer- 


tain that they can always keep these opin- 
ions from influencing their judgment. Cer- 


tain individuals also, because of their posi- 
tion in our organization, would have to 
be represented on the judging committee. 
These may not be the most objective.” 

“As a matter of fact, you have hit on an- 
other of the chief reasons we steer clear of 
essay contests. I might add that very few 
people I talk to about contests are as willing 
to face up to this problem as you are. Judges 
most acceptable to schools are those not only 
expert in the subject matter but those with 
a background and understanding in mod- 
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ern educational methods, It is not uncom- 
mon for contest sponsors these days to in- 
clude educators among the judges. Policies 
differ, but many school people are per- 
mitted to serve in such posts and many are 
willing to do so. We have never had a fac- 
ulty member invited to be a judge, and 
consequently have not yet set a_ policy 
on it.” 

“I notice you mentioned you had a fac- 
ulty committee. Does this committee ofh- 
cially accept and reject contests for your 
school?” 

“The purpose of our committee is pri- 
marily to go over the vast number of con- 
test announcements that come in and call 
the good ones to the attention of teachers 
and students who might be interested. Our 
school board leaves the decision entirely up 
to us, but it is not true in all school dis- 
tricts. Some systems have official committees 
at city, county, or even state levels which 
compile lists of approved contests. No others 
are then permitted in the schools. There is 
one national list also, compiled each year 
by a committee of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. This lists 
nationwide contests which meet th.ir ap 
proved educational standards. Many prin- 
cipals use this list as a guide; I do myself. 
But there are still numerous local contests 
we must decide about.” 

“I suppose sponsors all try to get on 
these lists?” 

“Some do and some don’t. The more suc- 
cessful contests—ones which fully meet the 
educational requirements—have most likely 
been brought to the attention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and to the attention of local 
listing committees.” 

“We were considering offering a tuition 
scholarship to City College for first prize. 
I assume that is acceptable.” 

“Perfectly. However, if you gave the win- 
ner some choice of educational institution, 
you would broaden the interest base and 
increase participation.” 
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“That would certainly be possible—pro- 
viding, of course, we go through with the 
contest idea at all, now that essays are out,” 
Jordan added. 

Mr. MacFarland watched Mr. Jordan as 
he gathered his thoughts. He liked this 
man’s realistic approach to the problem 
and he wanted to be as helpful as possible. 
“I believe we've covered all the important 
reasons why contests, not just essay con- 
tests, may be rejected by the schools,” Mr. 
MacFarland said. “Of course, we occasion- 
ally get an announcement of a contest 
which offers educational values but which 
has such complicated entrance require- 
ments and rules that it becomes unwork- 
able. Occasionally, too, a contest makes un- 
reasonable demands on the teacher's pro- 
fessional time, such as requiring her to 
screen hundreds of entries before forward- 
ing the top half dozen to the sponsor, but 
these are the exceptions.” 

“I feel I've already taken too much of 
your time,” said Mr. Jordan, moving to- 
ward the edge of his chair—“but I have one 
final question, and I'd like you to give me a 
straight answer: Do you think we should 
give up the idea of a school contest alto- 
gether?” 
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“That's really a tough one, Mr. Jordan, 
but perhaps I can answer it this way: If 
you can develop a contest which fits in 
with our curriculum, which actively helps 
teachers to do some of the things they are 
already trying to do, then I am sure it 
would appeal to many of our teachers. The 
final decision as to whether to participate 
is up to the individual teachers, of course, 
so I can’t speak for them. However, our 
teachers and students do participate in a 
number of contests which they feel serve 
useful purposes, Each one is completely 
unique in what it does. I'd be glad to let 
you look over some of the literature about 
them if you decide to go on with this.” 

“Thank you, I'd appreciate looking them 
over,” said Mr. Jordan, rising from his 
chair. “Perhaps we can’t make a decision 
until after we have studied these and other 
contests in more detail. I certainly appre- 
ciate your taking the time to discuss this 
with me. I feel now we really have sound 
information to guide us when we take up 
the subject again at the next meeting.” 

“You're entirely welcome,” replied Mr. 
MacFarland as he accompanied Mr. Jordan 
to the door; “I appreciate the fact that you 
came in to talk it over with me.” 


Meeting the Needs of All Pupils 


For the most part, our high schools are still tied 
to a formal and classical curriculum 
prepare students for college, although half the 
entering students never remain to graduate, and of 
those who do graduate, four out of five do not 
go to college. In the old days, a student might have 
rebelled against the curriculum, but he at least 
had the mental capacity to wrestle with it. Many 
of our present high school students are unable to 
do that. To ask students with 1.Q:s of 80, go and 
even 100 to struggle with physics, chemistry and 
Latin is cruel. To tell them that if they study hard 
and conscientiously, they too, like their more for- 
tunately endowed classmates, can pass with honors 
is to tell them a lie. For, by and large, no matter 


intended to 


how hard they study, they will emerge as failures. 

If we wish to create a high school to serve all 
our young people, we have to institute fundamental 
reforms. Of late, we've been hearing a great deal of 
talk that these non-academic students should be 
kept out of school. This is a most unfortunate pro- 
posal, most undemocratic and reactionary. Because 
a young person cannot master a formal academic 
curriculum does not mean that he is uneducable; 
that he ought to be sent into a factory. It simply 
means he needs another kind of education. And it 
is the educator's task and duty to devise an educa- 
tion that has meaning and purpose for all our 
children and all our young people.—SamMuet TeEn- 
ENBAUM in the Educational Forum. 





The Casebook of Counselor Crane 


By ALVIN W. HOWARD 


I HAVE BEEN OBSERVING with considerable 
interest the recent upsurge of attention 
given to counseling. No secondary school 
now is complete without at least one coun- 
selor, generally several, and they are bright, 
well-trained young people equipped with a 
wealth of tests, techniques, materials, and 
paraphernalia. It takes me back several 
years to the Model T era of counseling 
when the problems were tough and the 
know-how was structured in the field by 
rule of thumb. In scanning the bulging 
pages of my casebook, I came across this 
example: 


“The Problem of the Boy Who Had No 
Problem” 


I uncovered this one while handling the 
routine counseling of incoming seventh 
graders to our junior high. In the course 
of a busy day of interviews, allaying fears, 
building security, planning for college, and 
working with personality adjustments, I 
came at last to Norville. He was an ordi- 
nary-looking sort of boy; one could detect 
nothing unusual at first glance. 

“Well,” I asked cheerfully, “how are you 
getting on? Everything going well? Any 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Wouldn’t it be interesting for a 
much-counseled student to write on 
“Counselors I Have Known”? And per- 
haps just as interesting would be a 
confession-type piece by a counselor 
on “Counselees I Have Known.” This 
article exaggerates a counselor's quest 
for information on the problems of a 
student who apparently had no prob- 
lems. Well, it’s all in the realm of ban- 
ter, and we think that it reads well. The 
author is principal of Fairhaven Junior 
School, Bellingham, Washington. 





problems I can help you with? After all, 
that’s what I’m here for.” 

I smiled at him in a kindly manner; well 
we know the fears a new seventh grader has 
in the first few days of junior high. 

He looked me straight in the eye and 
said that everything was fine. 

How often we see the automatic response 
to cover some deep-seated fear or frustra- 
tion; so, mentally rolling up my sleeves, I 
buckled down to work and attempted to 
pull out Norville’s problems, drag them 
out where we could look at them, recognize 
them for what they were, and having rec- 
ognized, overcome them. 

But the boy was difficult. He liked the 
school. He liked his classes. He liked his 
fellow students and he liked his teachers. 

I began to perspire. All I had learned 
was in jeopardy. I could remember dear 
old Dr. Holtz booming at us in Guidance 
521, “Everyone has a problem. Our job is 
to help them overcome it.” 

I tried again. Norville was on excellent 
terms with his father and mother. He was 
extremely proud of his younger sister and 
admired his older brother. I could detect 
no signs of rejection, sibling rivalry, jeal- 
ousy, or frustration. 

I took off my coat. The room was be- 
coming unusually warm. The boy looked 
at me trustingly. Naturally. I was his coun- 
selor. 

He liked the town, he loved the climate, 
he thought the country around was won- 
derful. 

I loosened my tie. 

He had an adequate allowance, a normal 
interest in sports, and a normal disinterest 
in girls. 

My mind was reeling. There must be a 
problem here somewhere. I sent the boy 
out, and all that day I pondered. The next 
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day 1 talked with his teachers. They 
showed me his grades and sociometric rat- 
ings. He was a better than average student, 
well accepted, with three mutual choices. 

I seemed to be face to face with dark 
disaster. What kind of counselor could I 
call myself? Here was a boy who was as 
entitled to my services as any other young- 
ster in the school, and I could do nothing 
for him. 

Suddenly a ray of hope shone through. 
Supposing he should ever want to be school 
song leader? Our song leaders are and have 
always been girls. He could not succeed 
here! 

I sent for the boy. Delicately I swung the 
conversation around to song leaders. I was 
casual in describing the fun, the excite- 
ment that fell to their lot. His beady eyes 
brightened. The thought took hold. Then 
I dropped my bomb. He was not a girl and, 
therefore, could never hold this office. I tell 
you, friends, the next few minutes would 
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have gladdened the heart of any counselor. 
His face fell, tears came to his eyes. I went 
to work, I comforted, I explained that 
this was only one of many frustrations that 
life would have for him. I was at my best, 
magnificent. I even choked up a little my- 
self. 

He left me and I leaned back in my chair 
and reflected. There is something we can 
do for everyone, even the boy who had no 
problem. (This case had an _ interesting 
epilogue the following year when Norville 
led a student movement which changed the 
policy on song leaders to permit a boy to 
hold this position. Norville was the first 
boy to have the honor of being the school 
song leader.) 

Well, there you have it. A sample of 
what we early workers on the firing line 
had to contend with. I like to think that 
the bit we did, small though it may have 
been, contributed a little toward the tre- 
mendous things our counselors do today. 


The Tumult and Shouting 


Again, the educational “experts” are enjoying a 


field day. Schools and youth are getting a working- 
over. The “experts” range from Generals with ideas 
to hack writers eager for a fast buck, interspersed 
with persons from all walks of life sincerely eager to 
improve the nation’s educational program. 

Good and pertinent suggestions are being made. 
But in some cases the ideas propounded strike at 
our American school 
which has been dedicated to giving every boy and 
girl the opportunity to climb as far up the educa- 
tional ladder as his ability and ambition will take 
him. 


the foundations of system 


The high schools are absorbing sharp thrusts, 
some merited, others unjustified. Attacks are being 
made on requirements that a person know not only 
what to teach, but how to teach. Foundation money 
is backing some self-styled friends of education who 
for years have been carping and criticizing. Double- 
talk is frequent—pious platitudes praising education 
as the basis of democracy, correlated with efforts to 
block effective financial support for the schools, 


Where do we fit in? Right in the middle! 
As teachers and administrators, we know the 
strengths and weaknesses of our own school systems 
We have the obligation to strengthen any deficien 
cies which exist. If stronger courses are needed, we 
can provide them. If the gifted are neglected, we 
can discover and challenge them. If more finance is 
essential to provide the improved programs de- 
manded, we can work to obtain it. If some school 
reorganization must come, we can help bring it 
about. If better prepared teachers are needed, we 
can start with being better ourselves. If the public 
has not been told of the real achievements of our 
schools and youth, we can tell them. 

The people are interested in their schools. Other- 
wise the “great debate” would fade from inatten 
tion. Let us make sure that when the tumult and 
shouting have died our public schools will not have 
been damaged, but will be doing an even more 
effective job of preparing youth to live in our 
society where the individual is respected and im- 
portant. We have a task ahead.—Kansas Teacher. 





Do We Need a “‘National Curriculum’’? 
A Conference Report 


By RALPH W. TYLER 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The Conference on Policies and Strategy for Strengthening the Curriculum of 
the American Public Schools was convened at Stanford, California, January 24-27, 
1959, by Paul R. Hanna of Stanford University and Ralph W. Tyler of the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, The conference was supported by a 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The fifteen invited partici- 
pants included outstanding laymen, well-known scholars and scientists, and educa- 
tional leaders in public school work. 

The members of the conference were: 


PARTICIPANTS 


Mary Bingham, Vice-president, Louisville Courier-Journal and Times 

Paul H. Buck, Pforzheimer University Professor and Director of Libraries, Harvard 
University 

William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National Education Association 

Francis S. Chase, Professor and Chairman, Department of Education; Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, University of Chicago 

James B. Conant, President Emeritus, Harvard University 

John W. Dodds, Professor of English, Stanford University 

Graham DuShane, Editor, Science 

John H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore Public Schools 

Will French, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Leland Hazard, Director, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

A. John Holden, Jr., State Commissioner of Education, Vermont 

Ova H. Roberts, Jr., Prosecuting Attorney, Vanderburgh County, Indiana 

Theodore W. Schultz, Chairman, Department of Economics, University of Chicago 

Robert Lewis Shayon, Contributor to TV, Radio, Saturday Review 

Henry Toy, Jr., President, National Citizens Council for Better Schools 








CONVENERS AND OBSERVERS 


Clarence Henry Faust, Vice-president, Ford Foundation 

Paul R. Hanna, Lee 1. Jacks Professor of Child Education, Stanford University 

I. James Quillen, Dean, School of Education, Stanford Untversity 

Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM to work on the problem. However, it is be 

THE CURRENT NATIONAL CONCERN with coming apparent that a sound, concerted 

excellence in American education brings effort to improve the school curriculum 

clearly to attention the importance of de- cannot be undertaken until several critical 
veloping the best possible curriculum in __ issues are resolved, namely: 

American public schools. Many individ- 1. How can the public school curriculum 


uals, groups, and organizations are ready adequately represent the national interest 
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in the objectives, the content, and the 
character of education, and at the same 
time reflect the special needs and interests 
of the state and of the local community? 
Can a proper division of activities, of 
responsibility, and of authority be outlined 
to serve as a basis for efforts at improve- 
ment? 

2. There are many groups now seeking 
to rebuild the public school curriculum. 
Which ones should be encouraged, and 
what is the proper division of labor among 
them? This involves such questions as: To 
what extent the curriculum be 
shaped by the aspirations and desires of 
the general public, on the one hand, and 
by the 
scholars and scientists, on the other? What 
are the roles of the teacher, the parent, the 
school supervisor, the professor of educa- 


should 


best thought of contemporary 


tion, the psychologist, the sociologist, and 
the philosopher in the development of the 
curriculum? 

g. What is an effective strategy for mov- 
ing ahead on the task of curriculum im- 
provement? What steps can be taken and 
what procedures can be followed that are 
likely to develop a more nearly adequate 
public school curriculum? 


THE Discussion 


These questions served as the initial 


stimuli for spirited discussion which con- 
tinued through six sessions. The first phase 
served as an orientation, clarifying the par- 
ticular interests and concerns of the con- 
ferees. They recognized that teaching and 
learning in the American public schools 
are influenced by several important factors, 
such as the quality of the teachers and the 
size and wealth of the community. How- 
ever, it was felt that this conference could 
not deal with all factors but was primarily 
concerned with what is taught and how it 
is organized and developed. It was also 
pointed out that the curriculum is estab- 
lished, maintained, and changed through 
a complex process involving both laymen 
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and educational groups. At its best, this 
process is one in which the legally con- 
stituted boards of education depend for 
guidance on those who have some special 
and expert knowledge. At its worst, when 
pressure groups influence curriculum deci- 
sions without careful examination of the 
total responsibility of the school, or when 
steps are taken or not taken on the basis of 
the limited outlook of individual school 
board members, the curriculum is likely to 
fall far short of the best aims and content 
for the schools. 

In the early discussion, the term “na- 
tional curriculum” was sometimes used in 
contrast to a curriculum concerned only 
with the interests of the state or commu- 
nity. The conferees found this term am- 
biguous and confusing and decided not to 
use it. They all agreed that the right of an 
individual child to learn is universal and 
should not be limited by the accident of 
birth or residence, but the conference did 
not recommend any fundamental change 
in the locus of responsibility for control of 
the curriculum or in the way in which the 
decision-making process operates. The con- 
ferees believed that the development of a 
more nearly universal outlook in curricu- 
lum content in contrast to a parochial view 
could be better brought about through 
greater public understanding and persua- 
sion rather than by changes in the locus 
and methods of control. 

The conference agreed that the American 
public school curriculum needs strengthen- 
ing. As Mr. Schultz put it, “Since Sputnik, 
the spotlight has been focused on education 
and we have become more conscious of the 
great importance of the schools in achieving 
our national as well as our personal ob- 
jectives. No matter how effective our pres- 
ent educational program is, we are need- 
ing and demanding still greater achieve- 
ments. So much is expected of the schools 
that the curriculum has been very widely 
extended.” The conference agreed that the 
schools could not undertake every educa- 
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tional job that some person or group rec- 
ommends. One of the ways to strengthen 
the curriculum is to select the most im- 
portant educational tasks which the school 
is best able to achieve and to focus the 
curriculum on these tasks. In this connec- 
tion, Commissioner Holden commented: 

“The school curriculum today is being 
shaped partly by the efforts of well-inten- 
tioned groups with axes to grind, promoting 
such tasks for the school as conservation 
education, driver education, and the like. 
Recent events have stepped up these pres- 
sures. It seems likely that these pressures 
will not result in sound improvements in 
the curriculum but rather in demoralization 
of the process of careful study and planning 
of the curriculum.” 

Mr. Toy said: “Improvement of the cur- 
riculum will take place only when laymen 
take more interest in their schools and have 
better knowledge of them. The National 
Citizens Council has found that study 
groups in which citizens participate can 
raise the level of public understanding of 
the schools and can stimulate action for 
improvement.” 

Another weakness the conference noted 
in the present situation is the delegation 
of much of curriculum planning to com- 
mittees of teachers who do not have access 
to the scholars and scientists who can bring 
important areas of expert knowledge to 
bear on the development of courses and 
programs. Mr. Quillen recalled the influ- 
ence of the Committee of Ten at the turn 
of the century, when college and university 
professors worked with high-school teachers 
and principals to outline the high-school 
curriculum of that day. Following the agree- 
ments on outlines, professors and teachers 
together prepared textbooks and other in- 
structional materials to be used in the 
curriculum. Unfortunately, between 1910 
and 1920, scholars and scientists in the 
universities became engrossed in other prob- 
lems and few have since worked with school 
faculties on curriculum problems. Mr. 
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Dodds pointed out that curriculum plan- 
ning and the development of instructional 
materials require the special knowledge of 
scholars and scientists as well as the ex- 
perience and understanding of school fac- 
ulties. The college and university people 
need to be brought back into joint efforts 
with school personnel in planning and 
developing the curriculum. 

In this connection Mr. Hanna referred 
to his article in the Nation’s Schools for 
September, 1958, entitled “Design for a 
National Curriculum.” He said that we 
need to agree on a curriculum design that 
will at least expose all children to a com- 
mon set of values and a common fund of 
knowledge. Our education should prepare 
us to hold in common a belief in demo- 
cratic ideals. Our survival as a free people 
requires our understanding of the most 
significant generalizations from the frontiers 
of knowledge. A curriculum locally con- 
ceived and developed by the individual 
teacher cannot adequately meet national 
needs. Hence, he proposed a voluntary, 
nongovernmental attack on the develop- 
ment of a curriculum and materials that 
could be of use to all schools. The plan 
initially involves establishing a temporary 
curriculum center, on the staff of which 
would be ten curriculum fellows, five iay- 
men and fifteen scholars and scientists. This 
center would develop in its first year a series 
of papers to serve as a basis for wide dis- 
cussion by educators and laymen. In the 
second year a revised and more compre 
hensive set of proposals would be prepared 
and discussed widely. Then consideration 
could be given to the establishment of a 
permanent center, or several such centers, 
for the study, identification, and experi- 
ment with the generalizations needed by all 
children and youth. Out of such continuing 
effort might come proposals and curriculum 
models for the consideration of the local 
school authorities. He argued that such a 
co-operative attack would be far more ade- 
quate than the work of an individual or 
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several individuals working in isolation 
from each other. 

Mr. Hanna’s proposal provoked exten- 
sive discussion. The conferees strongly 
favored joint efforts by school and college 
groups the curriculum. Some 
thought the establishment of a number of 
such groups would be better than a single 
permanent center, This would provide op- 
portunity for a variety of ideas to be tried 
out and would also permit such groups and 


to rebuild 


centers to influence the education of teach- 
ers so that they would be better prepared 
to work with new curriculum designs, con- 
tent, and materials. 

This discussion was summarized by Mr. 
Chase, who said: “We have identified both 
the and the 
which divide us. There is agreement on the 


common agreements issues 
need to speed up the quality of American 
education, on the need for continuing study 
of content and organization, on the need 
for more rigorous selection of content and 
the need for some guidance available to 
the people who make decisions community 
by community. 

“We disagree on how to provide the 
guidance. Some seem to prefer a single 
national design for the curriculum, while 
others prefer to seek a variety of imagina- 
tive solutions tested out through research. 
Some would prefer a single center where ail 
these tasks under- 
taken, while others would like to see the 


curriculum would be 
decentralization with various tasks under- 
taken by various groups. Some would pre- 
fer a joint effort of schools, organizations, 
universities, and other bodies, while others 
that has certain 
functions which it can do best. I believe, 


believe each institution 
for example, that universities have a unique 
function of obtaining and _ organizing 
knowledge. This they can do better than 
other institutions, but they perform badly 
as enunciators of policy which lay citizens 
are better able to do.” 

Mr, DuShane suggested that a pilot effort 


was already under way which was achieving 
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excellent results. “This is the Physical 
Science Study Group centered at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation. 
This study group includes eminent physi- 
cists, distinguished high-school teachers, and 
others who know a good deal about teach- 
ing and learning. They are completely re- 
building the high school physics curricu- 
lum. A second study group for the mathe- 
matics curriculum has been established at 
Yale. These projects indicate that great 
values can come from study groups of this 
sort.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This discussion led to the first recom- 
mendation of the conference, a recommenda- 
tion which was unanimously adopted. 

1. There should be established immedi- 
ately study groups for the redefinition of 
objectives, content, and organization of the 
public school curriculum and for the devel- 
opment of and experimentation with in- 
structional materials for the courses thus 
designed. There should be at least two study 
groups in each subject so as to encourage 
original thinking and efforts rather than to 
restrict exploration and experimentation to 
a single plan. 

Each study group should be composed of 
school teachers and college or university 
professors. The study groups might also 
include supervisors, administrators, and per- 
sons from schools of education who could 
bring particular kinds of competence, ex- 
perience, or ideas helpful to the study 
undertaken, The probable priority in the 
establishment of study groups is: (a) social 
studies, (b) English, (c) biology, (d) others. 


The Physical Science Study Group centered 


Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Mathematics Study Group 
centered at Yale are already under way with 
support from the National Science Founda- 
tion. The mathematics group is concerned 
with the subject both in elementary school 
and in high school. Where possible, each 


at the Massachusetts 
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study group should work on the curriculum 
from the earliest introduction of the sub- 
ject on through high school. 

A second unanimous recommendation of 
the conference was closely related to the 
first. 

2. There should be established one or 
more study groups on problems of organiza- 
the whole, its 
sequence and grade placement, the rela- 
tions among the several subjects, and the 


tion of curriculum as a 


conditions required for stimulating and 
guiding effective learning. Whereas the pri- 
mary concerns of study groups recom- 
mended in No. 1 are the development of 
course objectives, outlines of content, and 
instructional materials for a separate strand 
of the school curriculum, the primary tasks 
of the study groups recommended in No. 2 
are to work on ways of relating effectively 
the several subjects and ways of achieving 
a truly sequential organization. Since these 
questions would involve both subject ex- 
perts and psychologists, it seemed appropri- 
ate also to ask these groups to investigate 
conditions for effective learning of curricu- 
lum tasks. 

The purposes of these two recommenda- 
tions are (a) to bring together again scholars 


and scientists and school people to make 


use of their special knowledge and experi- 
ence in curriculum planning, (b) to estab- 
lish a means for investigation, experimenta- 
tion, and evaluation of curriculum ideas, 
materials, and practices so that they can be 
tried out in schools and revised and im- 
proved on the basis of the results from 
trials, (c) to establish multiple centers so 
as to prevent any monopoly of curriculum 
thinking and to encourage several inde- 
pendent lines of thought and effort whose 
relative values can be discovered by ex- 
perimentation and appraisal. 

The third recommendation of the con- 
ference was not unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Conant opposed it and Mr. Toy was not 
present when the vote was taken. This 
recommendation was directed toward the 
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difficulties encountered by lay boards of 
education and citizens generally in getting 
wise guidance on current educational issues 
where so many special interest groups are 
involved. 

Several of the lay members of the con- 
ference said that they were keenly aware 
that today most of the articulate groups 
seeking to give leadership to education 
were groups with only a partial or limited 
view of the total situation. The conferees 
who are directly involved in the admin- 
istration of public schools also spoke in 
support of the establishment of a com- 
mission of respected, public-spirited citizens 
who would study the current educational 
situation and make recommendations re- 
garding policies and actions for boards of 
education which would be recognized as a 
more objective and impartial view than 
any currently available. 

Mr. Buck expressed the majority view 
when he said: “We greatly need at this 
time a commission which would study the 
American public school curriculum and 
would report to the public on (1) how the 
present curriculum came to be; (2) its scope 
—that is, what the schools can and should 
do and what they should not attempt; (3) 
what the basic aims of the public school 
should be, in an exposition which would 
clarify the conflicting alternative aims; (4) 
what the functions of the major school sub- 
jects are—for example. what is history as a 
subject of study in the school; (5) methods 
of instruction, including the role of text- 
books and other instructional materials.” 

Mr. Buck’s suggestion led to a lengthy 
discussion and to considerable debate. Most 
of the conferees said that a careful study 
and report by a curriculum commission 
which would stand or fall on its own merits 
would have important values at this time. 
Particularly is there need for strong state- 
ments on the real priorities in education 
which schools must recognize. In response 
Hazard 
the following resolution: 


to the discussion Mr. introduced 
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“We recommend an advisory committee 
of persons, nonrepresentative of any organ- 
ization and chosen by the donor of the re- 
quired funds, to study the history and status 
of curriculum in the public school systems 
of the United States and to report and 
publish its conclusions as to the curric- 
ulum, priorities, and means most effective 
to implement such curriculum and prior- 
ities in the public schools, to the end that 
the common knowledge and the common 
values conducive to individual freedom, 
competence, and development may be dis- 
closed for selection by individual public 
The tenure of the 
committee should be two years of full-time 
work unless the committee should find that 
its report can be released within a shorter 
period of time.” 


school communities. 


REMARKS OF MEMBERS 


In the discussion of this resolution sev- 
eral strongly worded points of view were 
expressed. Mr, Carr stated: “There is a 
crying need for national leadership in edu- 
cation, for a more vigorous approach to a 
national program of American education. 
We need a commission to study and rec- 
ommend priorities in education. The crux 
of the issue is to find some means for select- 
ing members of the commission. They 
should be good people, competent people, 
public-spirited, respected, and people who 
would not stir up hostilities which would 
defeat the purpose.” 

Mr. Shayon strongly endorsed a national 
commission which would work full time in 
continuing contact with the study groups 
previously recommended. The commission 
should be imaginative and bold in its rec- 
ommendations so as to attract adequate 
public attention. He thought the com- 
mission should be a permanent one with a 
changing membership. 

Mr. Chase did not think full-time mem- 
bership on the commission was necessary. 
The commission should have a full-time 
technical staff but he would not like to see 
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the commission members themselves in- 
volved in details of the curriculum. Further- 
more, though he supported the recom- 
mendation, he did not give the commission 
as much emphasis as some of the others. 
Mr. Chase said that there was already pub- 
lic pressure from lay groups, and the 
schools were responding without adequate 
guidance from those with professional 
competence. Hence, he believed that the 
study groups recommended were more ur- 
gently needed than the commission. 

Mr. French presented an itemized list 
of his reasons for supporting the creation 
of a commission. He said: 

“I came to this meeting believing: 

“1. That the statements of objectives 
and purposes for American education which 
have been developed over the last fifty 
years are consistent with each other, sound, 
and generally accepted by lay leaders and 
schools. 

“e. That the existing curriculum, par- 
ticularly in the high school, is not an effec- 
tive instrument for achieving them. 

“g. That the least effective part of this 
program is that required of all students 
in the high school which must be what we 
are depending upon if these purposes and 
objectives are to be achieved with all youth. 

“4. That this required element of the 
curriculum is ‘the soft underbelly’ of the 
existing program and needs most to be 
improved in both content and method. 

“5. That many school communities’ staffs 
and laymen are not so competent as they 
should be—and can become—to do this re- 
construction nor do they fully sense the 
urgency. 

“6. That the American public at large, 
however, recognizes the need to raise up a 
generation better able to work together 
effectively toward the solution of world and 
national problems than they will be unless 
they possess in common broad understand- 
ings, attitudes, and competencies which can 
be strengthened through a better planned 
program of required education. 
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“>. That the need is urgent and immedi- 
ate and a ‘clear and present danger’ exists. 

“So I hope that this group could agree 
to suggest the launching of an organized 
nationwide effort designed to help local 
school communities work more diligently 
and effectively on this curricular problem 
because through such a movement: 

“(1) The importance of such local efforts 
to realize more completely the generally 
accepted objectives and purposes of Ameri- 
can education can be forcefully and re- 
peatedly brought to the attention of the 
local schools’ lay and prefessional leaders. 

“(2) They will come to see more clearly 
that the school staff and lay leaders must 
come to accept common purposes if agree- 
ment on curricular changes is to be 
achieved. 

“(3) They will become better acquainted 
with the processes by which these agree- 
ments can best be built. 

“(4) They will learn about ways of eval- 
uating the existing programs in the light of 
their accepted purposes. 

“(5) The schools’ staffs will develop a 
feeling of confidence that the local com- 
munity wants them to take the lead in de- 
veloping a better curriculum. 

“(6) They will become better acquainted 
with ideas and plans which have been pro- 
posed and/or used elsewhere so they can 
make more intelligent choices of what is to 
be proposed for use in each local commu- 
nity. 

“(7) The improvement of the local 
schools’ curriculum will thus be stepped up 
to the optimum rate. 

“At the conclusion of this meeting I am 
encouraged by such measure of agreement 
as has been evident in our discussions to 
hope that the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education or some other nationally or- 
ganized educational group with or without 
further sanction from this or any other 
group, will launch without delay such a 
movement and thus stimulate, guide, and 
accelerate the process of curriculum im- 


Do We NEED A “NATIONAL CURRICULUM”? 
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provement now sporadically and haltingly 
limping along at too slow a rate.” 

Mrs. Bingham said that she recognized 
the need for strengthening the curriculum 
and for bringing the university scholars 
back into the work of curriculum develop- 
ment. She was not sure, however, how far 
down in the grades the examination should 
go. The primary grades are a special prob- 
lem and she was not clear what help the 
scholar could give at that level. She 
strongly endorsed the proposal for a na- 
tional commission which would study and 
report on the history of our present cur- 
riculum (how it came to be) and which 
would recommend priorities (what the 
schools should do and what they should 
not attempt), and and 
clarify the basic aims of public education. 
However, she was doubtful about the com- 
mission’s dealing with curriculum content 
or method. This should be left to the study 
groups, although the commission should 
seek to assess the scholars’ recommenda- 
tions. She also said that the commission 
would have to be part time to get the kind 
of people needed to serve on it. 

Mr. Roberts felt very strongly the need 
for a commission, for he finds great con- 
fusion over education as a matter of na 


would explain 


tional concern. Lay boards feel inadequate 
in their knowledge and judgment and 
would welcome the recommendations of a 
good commission. 

Mr. Fischer analyzed the situation thus: 

“There is growing awareness of the need 
to improve American education, particu- 
larly the common core of the curriculum. 
Three alternatives have been proposed. 
The first is a federal educational system, 
which is wholly unacceptable. The second 
is to get along with the present structure 
and procedures, and this, too, is inadequate 
to meet the needs. The third is to main 
tain the present educational structure but 
to get national leadership for guidance in 
making wise decisions. This leadership 
would include the study groups giving help 
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on the design and content of the curricu- 


lum and on instructional materials and 
procedures, and the commission to deal 
with priorities and overriding needs. This 
third course of action seems most likely to 
succeed.” 

Mr. Holden said that of the several pro- 
posals we have made, the one most urgently 
needed and least likely to come about with- 
out strong and concerted effort is the com- 
mission to deal with priorities and other 
overriding matters. The legally constituted 
bodies at local and state community levels 
which are responsible for decisions do not 
have the people and the resources to make 
adequate studies to provide a basis for wise 
decisions. To serve this purpose a commis- 
sion would be very helpful. 

Mr. Buck, Mr. Dodds, Mr. DuShane, and 
Mr. Schultz endorsed the commission pro- 
posal and saw it as a way of helping local 
school boards to gain perspective and un- 


derstanding to guide their decisions. 
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Mr. Conant, however, opposed the rec- 
national commission. 
He said: “I don’t think there is any clear 
and present danger which requires any sin- 


ommendation of a 


gle body to issue pronouncements. The 
competition among study groups would 
provide more than one point of view for 
school boards to consider. The layman 
needs education on diversity because there 
is so much in the air today about a na- 
tional curriculum which might lead to a 
single pattern of education rather than the 
many diverse patterns which we now have. 
I strongly dissent from the idea of any na- 
tional commission. In place of a single 
body looking at the school curriculum, we 
should have a number of universities look- 
ing at it independently.” 

Mr. Hazard Mr. Conant had 


pointed out the possible dangers of a com- 


said that 
mission but he felt the need was so great 
that the idea was worth a try. The majority 
of the conferees agreed with Mr. Hazard. 


The Internship 


It seems to me that intern teaching would ac- 
complish many worth-while objectives. At the pres 
ent time many young people who were born and 
have spent their entire lives in large cities are 
finding their way as beginning teachers into small 
community school systems, and, conversely, many 
youngsters with rural or small-town backgrounds 
are beginning their teaching experience in large 


lack of 
makes the already difficult adjustment of a beginner 


city systems. A community background 


even more difficult into the 
kind of 


begin her experience would prove a great help in 


An intern assignment 


community where the new teacher will 
getting the new teacher started effectively. Her four 
or five months as an intern in this type of com- 
munity would make it possible for her to begin 
this adjustment at a time when she is being more 


closely supervised than is the usual lot of a new 


teacher beginning her first assignment. During the 
intern period the student teacher should be assigned 
only to the 


the system. 


teachers in 
to get not 
very practical and close supervision, but also to be 


best and most successful 


This will enable her only 
able to apply the theory of techniques and methods 
in a practical classroom situation under competent 
and careful guidance, Upon returning to the cam- 
pus following an intern assignment the student 
teacher will then be ready for remedial training in 
greater depth based upon the appraisal of the super- 
vising teacher and the administrators with whom 
she has served. 

Ihe practical experience she has received should 
also be quite helpful in assisting her to better 
orient herself in the entire program of her teacher 
training.—W. D. Merririetp in the North Central 
Association Quarterly. 





THE SCHOOL CRISIS 
Cheolin Heights Meets the Challenge 


By JOHN F. GHLES 


Most significant event in back-to-school 
days this past fall was the highly publicized 
opening of Chevlin Heights High School 
inaugurating the Essentialist era in public 
education and sealing the doom of the 
namby-pamby, progressive domination of 
the schools. The following account of these 
first two months of a return to fundamen- 
tal education has been provided through 
the assistance of Dr. Arlington Smith, 
Chevlin Heights superintendent of schools. 

Only prompt action of the 
Chevlin Heights board of education was 


through 


this suburban community able to effect 
those changes in public education author- 
ized by the state legislature in the special 
August session. Under the provisions of this 
legislation, schooling at public expense 
above the age of fourteen need be provided 
“only for those of appropriate native ability, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Suppose we take the advice of some 
of the critics of public education and 
attempt to put into effect their sugges- 
tions. Would school programs be im- 
and would youth be better 
served? This is the question asked in 
this article. The author writes in an 
accompanying letter, “I have at- 
tempted to anticipate some of the new 
problems likely in the transition of 
‘Chevlin Heights’ high school to a 
selective educational institution. It 
seems to me that attempting to solve 
old problems sometimes results in the 
creation of new and more difficult 
problems.” He is assistant professor, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New 


York. 


p? oved 





demonstrated achievement, and satisfactory 
deportment.”” Under the terms of this man- 
date, school enrollment was immediately re- 
duced by one-third. Further elimination was 
to be expected among those unable or un- 
willing to meet the stiffened academic stand- 
ards. 

Of immediate import at the start of the 
school year was the revision of the curricu- 
lum, with all students required to carry 
an academic load of English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, and a foreign lan 
guage. Added 
made through the week in physical educa- 


requirements have been 
tion, vocal music, and art. All superfluous 
equipment (industrial arts supplies, sewing 
machines, kitchen appliances, typewriters, 
and so on) were disposed of at public auc- 
tion. For the time being it was decided to 
athletic 
activities, 


maintain the and instrumental 


music although in nonschool 
hours. 

Due to the limited time to put the new 
program into operation and to the shortage 
of trained teaching personnel, no new 
teachers were hired; changes were made in 
the assignment of faculty members whose 
classes were discontinued. The home eco 
nomics and industrial arts teachers ha 
been assigned science and mathematics clas- 
ses, the driver-training instructor is teach 
ing Spanish (in place of Russian originally 
planned), and the commercial teacher is 
teaching German. At some future time 
qualified teachers of Russian and French 
will compose the modern language depart- 
ment, 

The school frankly ad 
mits that student reaction has been mixed. 
Only four have 


dropped from the program, but a goodly 


administration 


students voluntarily 
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number have found it difficult to maintain 
the level of achievement originally pre- 
scribed. This problem has been met by 
temporary relaxation of the requirements 
with plans to return to the original goals 
by next fall. The eventual school popula- 
tion is expected to be half of the previous 
enrollment. 

First serious protest against the plan 
originated from parents of pupils excluded 
from the school roster. Most vociferous 
complaints came from several professional 
and business families. A dentist has since 
moved from the community and a few 
former pupils have been enrolled in private 
schools. Three actions of importance have 
originated from this group of parents: (1) 
institution of legal action against the 
school board and the enabling legislation, 
(2) organization of a political movement to 
elect sympathetic members next 
spring, and (3) plans to organize a private 
school. Among former pupils now attending 
private schools is the daughter of a member 
of the school board. Realizing the impossi- 
bility of relaxing admission in the least, 
the board voted unanimously to maintain 


board 


the entrance requirements without excep- 
t10n., 

To date unexpected problems have been 
encountered in the extracurricular pro- 
gram. The expensive new football stadium, 
so proudly dedicated just last year, stood 
empty in its second season, as it was im- 
possible to field a team to defend the con- 
ference championship. While it is true that 
eliminating the less apt pupils cut deeper 
into the number of boys than girls, the 
major obstacle to recruiting football players 
was tightened academic standards and the 
resultant fear by many boys that participa- 
tion in athletics might result in scholastic 
problems leading to expulsion. Realisti- 
cally, this is a valid fear and it is doubtful 
that Chevlin Heights will be able to engage 
in any interscholastic athletic competitions. 
Instead, an active and popular intramural 
program has been organized. 
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While parental reaction to selective ad- 
mission was substantial, criticism from serv- 
ice clubs, civic groups, and fraternal organ- 
izations resulting from cancellation of ath- 
letics was astounding. The local newspaper, 
only shortly before applauding the new 
system, became a leading voice in opposi- 
tion. The immediate result was a flood of 
criticism of the school by many influential 
individuals and groups; collective action on 
their part has not yet materialized. 

The music instructor has tossed in the 
sponge with reference to the colorful and 
well-drilled marching band. Not only did 
he find the entire percussion and half the 
brass sections no longer in school, but 
many former players refused to practice in 
out-of-school time. The band now numbers 
eighteen pieces and is inclined more toward 
classical than martial music. The school 
was subjected to minor criticism when, for 
the first time in twenty years, the school 
band did not participate in the annual 
harvest festival. 

While the school does not feel a respon- 
sibility to pupils excluded from classes be- 
yond that previously held toward those ex- 
pelled or voluntarily dropped from school, 
the faculty has expended considerable effort 
to help find jobs for these young people. 
There has, unfortunately, been little suc- 
cess. Although state laws have been passed 
lowering the legal working age, union regu- 
lations and employer requirements make it 
exceedingly difficult to place young job 
applicants. Most of those dropped from 
school are, as yet, unemployed. Some law 
enforcement officers and sociologists have 
predicted serious behavior problems from 
these youngsters out of school, although 
such difficulties have not yet developed. 
Local churches and the chamber of com- 
merce have provided recreational facilities 
but the police chief has expressed concern 
that trouble may be ahead when the novelty 
wears thin. 

Several plans to provide instruction for 
unemployed youth in trade schools have 
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been submitted to the school board. While 
no decisions have been made as yet, the 
problems of financing a local trade school 
or of using schooi funds to send youngsters 
away to schools providing vocational train- 
ing are serious, indeed. A philosophical 
debate concerning the responsibility of pub- 
lic schools for training youngsters unfit 
for academic schooling quickly reverted to 
the proposition that whatever responsibility 
society feels will sooner or later fall on the 
school as the most logical agency to deal 
with the problem. 

Additional pressures for a local trade 
school are likely to arise from employers 
who have previously recruited semitrained 
stenographic, clerical, mechanical, or ap- 
prentice applicants from the local high 
school. These businessmen point out the 
probability that youngsters trained away 
from the community will not return for 
work opportunities. 

In appraising the new program after 
these few weeks, Superintendent Smith 
pointed out certain patterns. On the credit 
side, predictions for improved classwork 
and deportment have been generally con- 
firmed. Most pupils demonstrate a more 
serious attitude toward their classes and 
appear to be fighting to stay in school. As 
previously noted, however, the first effort 
to enforce higher standards proved to be 
too selective and expectations have been 
lowered, at least temporarily. Disciplinary 
problems are easily handled when the stu- 
dents involved are warned of their possible 
expulsion. The school atmosphere has defi- 
nitely changed. 
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On the debit side are the legal and 
political threats posed by parents of chil- 
dren excluded from school. Some individ- 
uals, formerly enthusiastic for selective edu- 
cation, have become vigorous opponents 
when children of friends or relatives have 
been involved. 

Unexpected opposition has developed 
among the general public, partly because 
of concern for unemployed youth, partly 
because of civic identification with athletic 
and musical programs. The school board 
is developing plans for sponsorship of a 
community recreation program open to 
youth both in and out of school and is 
looking into the need for trade school facil- 
ities. Among the most serious problems are 
the difficulties in scheduling athletic con- 
tests with other communities. 

One last problem is not local but revolves 
about the difficulty of recruiting well- 
trained teachers to staff the program. If, as 
seems likely, the new curriculum becomes 
generally accepted throughout the state, it 
will be years before enough qualified sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign language 
teachers will be available. 

While it would be premature to label 
the new education a success or failure,’ the 
school administrators feel that their experi- 
ences should prove helpful to other schools 
planning similar programs. Undoubtedly, 
a word of caution that school board mem- 
bers might feel, even if unable to express 
it, would be to point out something that 
politicians have learned long since: the 
unpredictable fickleness of the voting and 
tax-paying public. 


“Myths” that Cripple Our Schools 


1. The myth that local control of education, with perhaps a few concessions made to state control, is 
one of the important safeguards of educational freedom and of our free society. 

2. The myth that public education was not made a federal responsibility in the Constitution because 
the founding fathers feared the potentialities for dictatorship in a federal school system. 

3. The myth that local control of education is a boon to educational research and experimentation 

4. The myth that staie governments and local school districts have the financial resources to support 
an adequate educational system.—MYRon LiesermMAn in Phi Delta Kappan. 
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JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL CERTIFICA- 
TION: Early in the year the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education reported that in Wis- 
consin the training for teachers at the jun- 
ior-high-school level is nonexistent. The 
timeliness of this subject is not limited to 
any specific season of the year. There may 
be other states which do not make special 
provision for certification of teachers at this 
level which would be interested in the sub- 
stance of this article. 

Because of the unique nature of the jun- 
ior high school, with the function of bridg- 
ing the gap between elementary and sec- 
ondary school, the authors feel that a par- 
ticular type of training is in order. Their 
drawn from a 


recommendations, survey 


taken by the Committee on Junior High 
School Teacher Training (under the Wis- 
consin Commission on TEPS), include five 
points: 

(1) Building of courses of study geared 
to the junior-high-school level, with aids 
for the teachers to help them understand 
the problems of this age group. 

(2) Teaching of courses designed to 
build 


areas, to improve teacher competence. 


broad background in the major 

(3) Offering of courses for future teach- 
ers to provide methodology appropriate to 
the junior-high-school materials. 

(4) Teaching of basic principles of read- 
ing improvement and methods of dealing 
with same. 

(5) Offering of courses in preadolescent 
and adolescent psychology in order to bring 
to the prospective teacher an understand- 

= 

Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of the methods used, the degree of 


accuracy or conclusiveness, and sometimes even the 
scope of the study 


indi 
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ing of physical, social, emotional, and en- 
vironmental factors which pertain to the 
age group at the junior-high level. 

Along with the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, there were eight others which related 
to the implementation of such a program 
leading to certification. 


REVAMPING THE SCIENCE CUR- 
RICULUM: The Educational Forum, pub- 
lication of Kappa Delta Pi, carried an ar- 
ticle concerning the field of science at the 
high-school level and the teaching thereof. 
The author discussed the dilemma which 
has confronted science teachers at the sec- 
ondary level until recently when the im- 
pact of the space age hit this field and 
showed up the crying need for reappraisal 
and revamping of an outmoded curricu- 
lum. It appears that the teachers had the 
frustrating job of trying to tailor the sub- 
ject matter of our science subjects—geared 
for the training of specialists—to fit the 
classroom teaching situation of heterogene- 
ous groups of young people of varying in- 
tellectual capacities. However, the science 
fields will come into their own with the 
new emphasis in this area. Specifically, an 
experimental course in physics has been 
tried in eight selected high schools. It is 
based on a brand new syllabus drawn up 
by a committee called the Physical Science 
Study Committee. The members of this 
august group have written a textbook, set 
up visual aids, and in general revised the 
old physics curriculum to fit the atomic 
age physics of today. So far, the experiment 
seems to be working satisfactorily, The di- 
lemma of providing the proper subject 
matter and at the same time considering 
individual differences so that the two fac- 
tors are equalized has not been resolved 
completely. 

Jane E. Cornisu 





Curriculum Improvement, Ltd. 


By DeEGROFF PLATTE 


REPORTS WE READ tell of curriculum im- 
provement projects that seem almost too 
neat, too well put together, too co-opera- 
tive to be true. Even as we doubt, we won- 
der uneasily why we ourselves cannot work 
so smoothly. These projects may begin with 
a joint recognition of a problem, move 
through a period of highly productive 
effort, and progress rapidly to a satisfactory 
solution. This makes us restless; we think, 
-” or “Didn't 
they have any trouble?” The present report 
tells of a curriculum improvement project 


“Yes, but in my school 


which did have troubles; the troubles are 
included in the account. 

The project was carried on in a junior 
high school in a large union high-school 
district. Those who were involved included 
a principal harassed by the problems of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The security that teachers may find 
in traditional concepts and procedures 
is often a barrier to any proposed 
changes in curriculum, Few teachers in 
their right senses will willingly ex- 
change a secure feeling for an insecure 
one unless they themseives think up 
the ideas for change. The problem of 
curriculum improvement is not so 
much what changes are needed as it is 
who determines the kind and rate of 
change. Inherent in an understanding 
of this problem is what David Ries- 
man has called “the failure to see in 
what ways an institution has to change 
in order to remain the same.” 

The authors are curriculum co-ordi- 
nators in the San Diego (California) 
County school system. They make the 
point that successful curriculum proj- 
ects are seldom a logical, pat develop- 
ment. The true course of curriculum 
improvement programs, like love, does 
not always run smoothly. 
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fitting too many pupils into a too small 
building; seventh- and eighth-grade arith- 
metic teachers suffering from large classes 
and difficult classroom facilities; a curricu- 
lum co-ordinator from the county schools 
office trying to find an “in”; and two arith- 
metic experts. The atmosphere of the school 
was brisk and reactions to an ill-considered 
proposal could be chilly. The principal and 
teachers were ready to reject any sugges- 
tions of meaningless activity or of unpro- 
ductive meetings. 

The project was given its start when the 
principal remarked to the curriculum co- 
ordinator that his teachers had developed a 
good arithmetic program and were inter- 
ested in any further improvements they 
could make. Justification for a meeting was 
provided by the new county course of 
study in arithmetic, to which the teachers 
had not been introduced. A second county 
co-ordinator, who had served as chairman 
and chief resource person for the commit- 
tee which had prepared the course of study, 
was asked to introduce the material to the 
teachers. In planning for the meeting the 
principal and the co-ordinators agreed that 


unless the discussion brought out problems 


for future consideration, the group would 
be asked to meet only the one time. 

The teachers came to the first meeting 
not too interested in a course of study, and 
the curriculum came with 
full realization of teacher attitudes. The 
discussion leader made a significant con- 
tribution by something she did not do—she 
was not at all defensive about her work, 


co-ordinators 


nor was she concerned with pushing the 
group to reach common agreements. Ques 
tions, criticisms, suggestions—all were ac- 
cepted as contributions. Discussion gradu- 
ally became freer and wide ranging and be- 
fore the end of the meeting it became clear 
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that all the teachers were sharing a com- 
mon concern: they were beginning each 
year’s work with assumptions rather than 
with knowledge of what their pupils really 
had achieved. 

At this point the meeting could have 
gone on only to end with the all-too-famil- 
iar listing of unsolved problems; the prin- 
cipal, however, in the role expected of him, 
made the definite suggestion that a second 
meeting be held to give the teachers the 
chance to explore this new concern which 
had been identified; the teachers agreed 
that a second meeting would be worth 
while. It was with this action that the 


teachers, principal, and co-ordinators be- 


gan moving together, a movement which 
resulted in the formation of a working 
group.* As it turned out, the course of 
study served to focus attention and to open 
discussion, but in subsequent meetings it 
no longer was the center of attention. 
The second meeting began with an eager- 
ness to get to work on the problem which 
was commonly understood to be, “How can 
we find out more about the arithmetic our 
pupils really know when they come to us? 
Are we satisfied that the standardized test 
we give furnishes the information we 
need?” From this point on, the emphasis 
was kept on the “practical,” away from the 
“theoretical,” and on the expressed concerns 
of the teachers. The first task was to search 
for a good standardized test which would 
diagnose individual arithmetic achieve- 
ment. Members of the group quickly in- 
vestigated all available sources of informa- 
tion, but without success. One by one, 
group members became discouraged, and 
finally they all felt no standardized test 
would give them the information they 
wanted, But the problem had been raised, 


and it remained to haunt the group. 


* Members of the working committee were on the 
faculty of the Chula Vista Junior High School, 
Sweetwater Union High School District, California: 
Harry Wootters, Chairman; Clarence Cate, John D. 
Clark, Marvin R. Matthews, Mrs. Nell Steiner, Amso 
Stokes, and Mrs. Lucy Ward. 
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Eventually someone put the obvious ques- 
tion into words, “Can we build our own 
diagnostic tests?” 

Again the group had reached a point at 
which the whole project could have broken 
down. There was common agreement that 
diagnostic tests were needed, but the task 
seemed too great. Everyone realized that a 
great deal of hard work would have to be 
done, and everyone’s work schedule already 
was heavily loaded. There was also diffi- 
culty in arranging satisfactory time for 
meetings. “Emergencies” kept cropping up. 
The procedures for developing diagnostic 
tests were new to the group, and members 
hesitated to begin work on a project in 
which they felt they needed help. One 
group member, recognizing the feeling of 
frustration which all members felt, came 
up with the saving idea: “Perhaps we need 
someone outside our group to help us out 
of our impasse.” Fortunately, such a con- 
sultant was available, and in one meeting 
the group was helpéd to move forward by 
constructing a list of possible tests which 
could be developed. With this tangible 
progress, interest picked up again. 

Not everyone, of course, can be lucky 
enough to have available a consultant such 
as the one this group used. However, al- 
though she was an authority in the field of 
arithmetic, the consultant made the great- 
est contributions in the areas of working 
relations and processes. She was impartial, 
she had no ax to grind, she understood the 
problems facing the group, and she wanted 
the group to work through its own prob- 
lems. It was because of these qualities that 
she was able to get the group to moving 
ahead, although the ostensible reason for 
asking for her help was that she was an 
authority in arithmetic. 

The group struggled through the usual 
problems in developing diagnostic tests, 
and it was here that the true caliber of the 
teachers began to show. Now that they 
were sure they were working on a practical 
problem of real concern to them, they be- 
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gan to spend long hours on the project. 
Everything available on diagnostic testing 
was read by one or more of the group; sub- 
areas for the first test were defined; sample 
test items were developed, brought to the 
group, discussed, torn apart, and reassem- 
bled. This was slow work, and as the school 
year progressed, other responsibilities be- 
came heavier. By the time purposes were 
agreed upon, ways of working were clari- 
fied, and the first test was completed and 
given, the end of the school year forced 
the temporary suspension of the curriculum 
improvement project. 

It frequently is difficult to begin again 
on work which has been put aside for the 
summer, but with the second year these 
teachers wasted no time in getting back to 
work, and during the year they completed 
a series of tests on understanding numbers 
and the number system. The procedure in- 
cluded giving each test on a trial basis to 
more than eight hundred pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades, scoring the tests, 
analyzing the answers to individual items, 
comparing answers to items measuring the 
same understanding, and comparing scores 
for seventh and eighth grades. Almost with- 
out discussion, and with common agree- 
ment, the teachers set the stage for each 
test and, after giving it, discussed it with 
their pupils. Subsequent meetings made 
good use of teacher judgments and pupil 
comments, which were very helpful in re- 
fining test content. The project has con- 
tinued into the third year, with work being 
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done on tests of computation, which will 
complete the series. 

The outcomes of the project seem obvi- 
ous to the participants. They make no 
claims that the tests are the best that might 
be devised; in fact, in the light of their 
new insights, they know that they them- 
selves now could do better. But the teach- 
ers do feel that they are getting more and 
valuable information about their pupils, 
in their classes, in their district. In the 
process of working together, group mem- 
bers have reached the stage of being able 
to sit down together and talk as only 
friends can dare to talk with one another— 
freely, openly, and without fear. It was pos- 
sible for one teacher to come to a meeting, 
drop the scored tests on the desk, and an- 
nounce, “No wonder my kids have been 
having trouble. I’ve been teaching way 
over their heads.” The curriculum co-ordi- 
nators have had a warm and satisfying ex- 
perience. They will not forget that a start 
was possible only after the teachers were 
willing to bring out into the open their 
own real concerns; that the principal was 
the one person without whom the project 
could not have been started or, once 
started, continued; that work really began 
after a feeling of mutual confidence had 
been established. The major lesson may 
well be that curriculum improvement takes 
time and persistence, that it means work- 
ing with people rather than getting people 
to work, and that it often is not so easy as 
it may sound. 


The Need for Nonconformity 


Indeed insofar as schools are agents of social development as well as instruments of society, they have 
a duty to resist, rather than to yield to, community pressures. Because schools are a function of society, 
a great many educators think it the primary duty of the schools—and especially the high school, which 
here occupies a crucial position—to “adapt” the young to the society in which they are to live. Needless 
to say, if each generation of young is merely fitted to the existing order of things, we shall end up with 
a Byzantine, not a Western, civilization. A dynamic society cannot stay dynamic if the existing order fixes 
the standards to which all must conform and into which all must be fitted. —Henry Stertz ComMANGER 


in the School Review. 





Three Questions Asked by 
EARLY ADOLESCENTS 


By 

GEORGE M. KRALL 

THOSE PERSONS WHO HAVE REACHED the 
middle and later decades of life have in 
the course of time forgotten the tense emo- 
tional conflicts which marked the passing 
of their early teens. Most older people have 
lost sympathetic understanding of and con- 
tact with this group of young people. The 
language used in reference to them indi- 
cates the degree of revulsion the long since 
mature individual has for the early teen- 
ager. They are described as “silly,” “wild,” 
“lacking in morals,” “without shame,” or 
the virtuous- 
feeling adults are impelled to look down 
their the their com- 
ments, hoping that the full effect of their 
words and manner will be duly registered. 


“rotten.” Frequently, too, 


noses at victims of 


If any adult makes the effort to cultivate 
the confidence of individuals in this age 
range and proves himself a sympathetic 
listener he will find much innate goodness 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Within the space of forty years, the 
number of three-year junior high 
schools has grown from a scattered few 
to more than 4,000, The separate jun- 
ior high schools now enroll more than 
20 per cent of the youth attending all 
secondary schools. One of the reasons 
for this rapid growth has been the in- 
creasing acceptance of the educational 
uniqueness of the early adolescent, the 
boy or girl r1-14 years of age. This 
article will be interesting to junior- 
high people because it casts some light 
on the questions junior-high pupils 
often ask. The author was vice-prin- 
cipal, Junior High School No. 4, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. He retired in June. 





underneath the raw exterior. They are 
idealistic, uncertain 


terms any adult who violates the accepted 


condemning in no 


codes of social behavior. Their goals are 
wholesome, but often they are vague as to 


when and how their should be 


reached, They may pursue their goals in a 


goals 


manner which relies more on energy than 
on direction. 

During their calmer moments, they con- 
cern themselves with problems that may be 
grouped under the following three ques- 
‘ions: (1) What am I going to believe? (2) 
What am I going to do? (3) Whom am I 
going to marry? 

These questions begin to demand atten- 
tion at the time when the youth is least 
prepared by judgment or experience to 
weigh them objectively. The amount of 
emotional conflict generated in a given in- 
dividual is influenced by the economic 
security of the home and by the degree of 
family unity or disunity the youth has ex- 
perienced. Two personality developments 
also give direction to their thinking. At 
this age the child accelerates his drive to- 
ward independence from parental super- 


vision. Also, the teenager makes serious ap- 
praisals repeatedly of his own worth. He 


may draw true or mistaken conclusions 
concerning his traits, but the importance 
of his findings can be seen in the extreme 
sensitivity shown when a companion un- 
covers a wound that the youth is trying to 
conceal. 

The manner in which these chidren of 
junior-high-age pursue the solutions to the 
three questions previously mentioned is a 


challenge both to parents and to teachers. 
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They come to this age with well-developed 
convictions and beliefs in religion, politics, 
and social relationships, and with a means 
of communicating these to others (lan- 
guage). The behavior traits and attitudes 
which determine character are already deep 
seated, Many youths, due to peculiar em- 
phasis on some facet of development or to 
family prejudices, are already slight devi- 
ants from the normal. 

However, the solution to the first ques- 
tion, “What am I going to believe?” is 
never final so long as life exists. Teachers 
will be more effective if they treat these 
pupils, in spite of their wrong convictions 
and antisocial behavior traits, with the re- 
spect due them. They hate to have what 
they call “personal” exposed in front of 
their peers. They become tense, go on the 
defensive, and build up resentment against 
the teacher. But in private, if the proper 
rapport has been established, the child will 
accept even harsher criticism. Respect for 
the teacher will grow. The desirable atti- 
tudes toward conformity are more likely to 
develop, which is the essence of good dis- 
cipline. 

The quandary with which youth faces 
the question, “What am I going to be- 
lieve?” is revealed in the wistfulness ex- 
pressed in “I wish I knew whom to believe” 
or the despondency shown in “You can't 
trust anyone; even your best friends betray 
you.” It is too much to expect a child to 
change his views and habits as the result 
of one interview. It takes a series of lessons 
to aid the child in learning a year’s work 
in mathematics. In like manner it takes 
suggestions given over a period of time to 
correct wrong concepts and antisocial be- 
havior patterns. Eventually with the aid of 
the maturing process the suggestions fall in 
place like the pieces of a picture puzzle 
and the child gets a new view of his own 
personality. 


Parents, too, need to keep from being un- 
duly upset when a person with a strong 
emotional appeal temporarily leads the 
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youth upon a tangent from the accepted 
culture of the family. Wise counseling and 
patient watching for appropriate guidance 
are to be preferred to prohibitive directives 
and repressive penalties. 

There are a few fortunate individuals 
who know what they are going to do be- 
fore they enter the junior high school. 
Nothing occurs in the secondary school 
years which makes it necessary for them to 
revise their 
students 


decisions. Most junior-high 
much concerned 
about this second question, “What am I 
going to do?” They do not consider them- 
selves the carefree, happy-go-lucky individ- 
uals referred to by their elders. One wor- 
ried teen-ager, reminded of this adult point 
of view during a conference on alternate 
choices, fairly exploded, “That is 
true!” Their philosophy on this point is 


however, are 


not 


well expressed in the following statement 
made by one of them: “Grownups can 
speak as they please, do as they please, and 
change their jobs if they want to, but we 
are supposed to say only nice things no 
matter how we feel, to do as we are told, 
and to go to school whether we like it or 
not.” 

This problem is modified by the eco- 
nomic status of the family, by the ambi- 
tions of the parents, and by the ability and 
personality of the youth. There is often 
much turning inward and searching of his 
own fitness. He that is easily discouraged 
suffers many a heartache because he may 
draw wrong conclusions. It is well for a 
teacher to 


that a troublesome 


child is a child with his own trouble. His 


remember 


rebellion in the classroom may be an ex- 
pression of his own doubts and conflicts. 
When a youth’s feelings lead him to say, 
“I don’t know what is the matter with me,” 
the wise parent or counselor prepares to 
do some sympathetic listening regardless of 
time or other pressing duties. If the time 
is not taken then, the opportunity may be 
lost, at least until another crisis arises. En- 
couraging guidance in aiding the youth to 
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face up to the realities of the situation 
should follow. 

For some individuals, due to family cir- 
cumstances or inability to adjust to any 
phase of school with profit, the question, 
“What am I going to do?” 
swered by the age of sixteen, or the age at 
which attendance at school is no longer 
compulsory. Opportunities are available, 
fortunately, for the others to revise their 
during the higher secondary 
grades and beyond. Guidance by competent 
counselors is the key to this problem. 

Except for a small percentage of the ado- 


must be an- 


decisions 


lescents, the third question, “Whom shall I 


marry?” is not finally answered until some 
years beyond the junior-high period. How- 
ever, the influence of this question and of 
concomitant problems on their lives cannot 
be denied. This is especially true of the 
girls. The undirected chatter of an in- 
formal group is convincing. A new moti- 
vating force, sex, is directing their energies. 
They spend a lot of time thinking about 
it. They need constant supervision and gui- 


dance in gaining experiences acceptable to 


society, just as at the earlier age of teeth- 
ing they had to learn what was proper to 
put their mouths. This new factor 
comes at a time when the budding adoles- 
cent is striving to become more independ- 
ent of his parents. Loyalty to the gang is 
of paramount importance, even though it 
be in opposition to the will of the parent. 

During this period, specific problems are 
created for the teacher. Fights may break 
out frequently, there is much jealousy, and 
insults must be avenged. The respect of the 
gang must be earned and kept. They will 


into 
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accept almost any dare but the dare to be 
called “chicken.” 

Fortunate is that child whose anchor is 
in the home. If the confidence of the child 
has been kept by the parent, the teen-ager 
will pass through this period with a mini- 
mum of turmoil. But what about the many 
who because of parental attitude or incom- 
petency are deprived of this anchor? It is 
of no avail to tell them, “You are too young 
to think about such things,” or “Keep your 
mind on your work.” Neither is the secu- 
rity of the gang sufficient. In fact, it may 
lead to behavior unacceptable to society 
or to self. Punishment may follow. Self- 
respect may be lost before the adolescent 
understands the force that got him into 
this mess. All of them need the guidance 
of an understanding and respected adult 
who will consider any problem of the youth 
fit for discussion. 

Each September the doors of the junior 
high schools swing open to admit another 
group of young people on the threshold of 
an important and often critical period of 
years. They are eager for experimentation 
and exploration. In a few short years they 
are expected to integrate themselves into 
a civilization which took ages for the races 
of men to develop. These adolescents come 
in a steady stream traveling as it were 
along paved streets toward a citadel in the 
center of a vast city, the repository of the 
accepted culture, mores, and traditions of 
modern society. For a time many of them 
choose to walk teetering on the curb, some 
walk with one foot in the gutter, a few fall 
into the gutter, but eventually nearly all 
learn it is safer to keep on the sidewalk. 


In a primary sense, the overall mission of education in this and every other historical era is not only 
the perpetuation of Truth, it is the continuous liquidation of presumptions. And we shall extricate our- 
selves from the present precarious situation only if we have the integrity of mind to penetrate our own 
hypocrisy and pretension as well as that of enemies.—LLoyp P. WILLIAMs in Peabody Journal of Education. 





A Faculty Photo Gallery 


By MARJORIE F. JOHNSON 


AN ILLUSTRATED FACULTY ROSTER, OF 
rogues’ gallery, can be a pleasure and a 
help in a large secondary school. Have you 
ever wondered whether the man approach- 
ing down the hall was a fellow teacher or 
a parent? Have you hesitated to ask the 
name of the teacher sitting next to you at 
lunch, since you ought to know? Do you 
wish you knew someone from your college 
or home town, or someone who likes to 
swim and might help you with that class 
party? If you felt that you really knew 
Johnny's history teacher, might you suggest 
getting together to find a workable solution 
to Johnny's inertia in class? Had you 
known another teacher lived near you, 
could you have sent adequate lesson plans 
for the substitute that day you were ill? 

Co-operation among faculty members, 
based on mutual understanding and help- 
fulness, is not just a matter of keeping 
teachers and staff happy. In a school where 
sincere, good rapport exists, tensions are 
lessened, the inexperienced know they are 
supported by the experienced, and each 
person’s energies and talents are released 
for the most important business of all— 
teaching. Not only does a_ well-adjusted, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is an idea that industry and 
the Navy have used effectively for some 
time. In the reception room and 
hangar deck respectively one can see a 
photo roster of the officers of the com- 
pany and crew. Why don’t schools do 
the same thing? Well, that’s the ques- 
tion posed in this article. It’s good 
public relations; that’s what it is The 
author is adjustment English .eacher 
in gee Junior High School, 
San Diego, California. 





unified faculty produce effective teachers; 
its influence is felt throughout the student 
body, making for better discipline and 
good feeling among the students. This, in 
turn, helps learning. 

In many schools enrollments are so large 
and physical plants so spread out that in 
spite of faculty meetings, smaller work 
groups, and social get-togethers, once school 
has started in the fall a teacher becomes an 
island unto himself. New teachers, particu- 
larly, may become isolated and sometimes 
inundated. 

In our junior high school we are jealous 
of our “live and let live” attitude toward 
one another, and we respect our individual 
differences as an asset. However, we feel 
that co-operation among ourselves is an €s- 
sential, and that it is important to recog- 
nize and know our fellow workers in order 
to give and receive valuable help in mat- 
ters of curriculum, policy, and mutual stu- 
dent problems encountered throughout the 
year. 

The idea of an illustrated roster can, of 
course, be adapted to the wishes and needs 
of a particular school faculty. Ours is a 
6-foot by 414-foot bulletin board, made by 
a shop teacher and covered with black con- 
struction paper, which we hang in our 
faculty lounge. The one hundred 5-inch by 
8-inch index cards, each representing a 
member of our school staff, are topped by 
a happy, redletter caption donated by our 
principal: THROUGH THESE POR- 
TALS PASS THE CITY'S FINEST 
TEACHERS. 

As the most arrangement, the 
cards are in groups, separated by a two-inch 
space and labeled above at the start of 
each group. Administrators, special services 
(librarian, nurse, lip-reading and speech- 


useful 
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correction teachers, psychologist, and visit- 
ing teachers), and the secretaries fill the top 
row. In the other three rows faculty mem- 
bers are arranged by departments. Within 
each group, cards are placed according to 
the date the person came to our school. 
At the top of each card is the name, in- 
cluding Miss or Mrs. for a woman. A 
photograph or snapshot, approximately 3 
inches by 214 inches and mounted on red 
paper, is pasted below the name. Directly 
under the picture is the position held and 
the starting date at our school, Then, be- 
ginning at the far left of the card, comes the 
following information: the subject or sub- 
jects being taught; places where teacher has 
taught before; training, colleges and uni- 
versities attended and degrees received; 
region of our city in which person lives; 
marital status; ages of children and grand- 
children; home town; and hobbies. In the 
small remaining space on the cards, indi- 


viduals have added any information they 
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wish, including a few family pictures. We 
printed this data in black ink, but of course 
a typewriter would be less time consuming. 
A schedule of classes and teachers’ rooms is 
posted on an adjoining bulletin board. 

Most of the pictures used were copies of 
those taken for the school annual, but when 
these were not available we solicited any 
small photographs or snapshots. The in- 
formation was collected by questionnaire, 
explaining the project and suggesting that 
any item which was thought to be too per- 
sonal could be left out. Cards were put up 
gradually, as they were finished, which 
added: to the interest. 

At the beginning of another school year 
we will arrange the cards according to 
changes in our staff. Pictures of our new 
teachers will be mounted on green paper 
for easy identification. At this time we feel 
our rogues’ gallery will be particularly 
helpful, but it has already definitely proved 
its worth. 


Theory and Classroom Practices 


We still have a great distance to go in finding 
ways to translate the findings of clinical and social 
psychology into classroom practice. Hence there 
are many individuals, the present writer included, 
who continually find themselves falling back on the 
meth- 
What 
a great deal more classroom 


that 


traditional and teacher-centered educational 
ods of lecture, assignment, examination, et 
we obviously need is 
experimentation in 


approaches attempt to 


translate research-oriented theory into classroom 
practices that are consistent with its democratic im- 
plications. I refer here to the efforts of individual 
teachers to find ways to improve learning in their 
classrooms, as well as to the more rigorous experi 
ments of the educational or social psychologist 

It will not be easy to conduct such experimenta- 
tion. Laymen and colleagues alike whose learning 


theories are essentially traditional will object to 


any approach that to them seems inconsistent with 


common sense. And the recent attacks on education 


that much 


experimentation, informal or otherwise. Such at- 


have not created a climate encourages 
tacks increase anxiety, defensiveness, and insecurity, 
which in turn foster a resurgence of traditionalism. 
But it is easy to place the blame on others. When 
the opportunity for experimentation presents itself, 
our chief problem will be ourselves. 

Our first task will be that of becoming aware of 
the ways in which our practice is at odds with our 
democratic ideals, as well as the principles that have 
evolved from research findings. This is a task that 
takes considerable insight and _ self-understanding, 
but it is a task that must be resolved if we are to 
develop learning theories and teaching practices 
that are more effective. If we are able to face our 
own deficiencies, then we will be able to move on 
to the creative thinking and improvisation that con- 
stitute the preliminary phases of experimentation 
with new methods.—Henry CLAy LINDGREN in Edu- 
cational Leadership. 





Some Key Sources of Error in 
TEST ADMINISTRATION 


By HERMAN J. PETERS 


THE CONTINUUM OF A TESTING PROGRAM 
begins with a consideration of the need for 
testing and selection of tests and ends with 
whatever use is made of the test results. 
Viewing this continuum as a carpenter's 
level, let us look at test administration as 
the fulcrum on which to balance the selec- 
tion of a test at one end of the level and 
the use of the test at the other end. The 


psychology of evaluation rests, precariously 


at times, on the fulcrum of proper test ad- 
munistration. 

Let us keep in mind Downie’s five prin- 
ciples of psychological evaluation when we 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The use of standardized tests is in- 
creasing, both for internal and for ex- 
ternal use. By internal we mean those 
tests of intelligence, reading compre- 
hension, and mental maturity em- 
ployed for guidance and placement 
purposes within the school. The exter- 
nal tests refer to aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests offered by National Merit, 
General Motors, College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, National Honor So- 
ciety, or by state testing agencies. Not 
only are tests growing in popularity 
and public acceptance but they are in- 
creasingly requiring that school staffs 
become more discriminating in regard 
to the character and purpose of many 
kinds of standardized tests. And this is 
by no means an easy chore. We suggest 
that you read this article carefully if 
you are interested in acquiring an un- 
derstanding of frailties in test adminis- 
tration. The author is professor of edu- 
cation, the Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 





look at sources of error in test administra 
tion.* 


1. The principle of readiness can be en- 
hanced when the student understands, 
values, and accepts the objectives of 
evaluation. 

The type of evaluative instruments 
used often gives emphasis to the types 
of learning activities in which the pu- 
pil should engage. 

Research that 


the fact 


better 


substantiates 


individuals learn when ap- 
praised of their progress. 
Tests are one source of promoting 
motivation of the pupil. 
Because a test is easily identifiable to 
the pupil in his total school program, 
testing affords the learner a knowl- 
edgeable way of actively participating 
in an evaluative active procedure. 
This article has been prompted after 
working with a considerable number of 
teachers in several parts of the country dur- 
ing the last severa! years. The errors de 
scribed are not isolated references, but 
rather each seemed to occur often enough 
to warrant inclusion of it in the discussion 
The too often made assumption that selec- 
tion and use are the principal focal points 
in a testing program is unwarranted in 
light of this writer’s experiences. Test ad- 
ministration is the factor in the delicate 
balance between what the test is supposed 
the 


should be kept in mind that there are a 


to do and what test in fact does. It 


number of aspects to proper test adminis- 


*N. M. Downie, Fundamentals of Measurement 
Techniques and Practices (New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1958), pp. 9-13 
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tration. The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss some of the key sources of error in 
test administration. 

Approach, One source of error in test 
administration is an emphasis on the nega- 
tive aspects of testing. To inform pupils 
that the test is an unusually crucial school 
experience and that some do not succeed is 
a sadistic approach to help the pupil be- 
come ready for the testing. This error is 
found more often in the secondary and col- 
lege setting than in the elementary school. 
Who has not heard a test administrator 
announce, “Look on both sides of you. 
One of you will not reach the success mark 
on these tests.” It goes without question 
that this is a grievous error in test approach. 
A test situation is not a place for a sermon 
on the virtues of long study hours and hard 
work. Pupils can be informed that a stand- 
ardized test will be given today or in a few 
days. In the lower elementary grades, per- 
haps the “games” approach is best. The 
teacher may announce that some games are 
going to be played and that each child will 
wish to do his best. If the proper climate 
is not present during the test administra- 
tion, doubt certainly arises as to the valid- 
ity of the results when compared to stand- 
ardized data. 

Test Skill. To the teacher in a school 


with an excellent testing program, it may 
seem unbelievable that for many boys and 
girls, a standardized test is in itself a novel 
experience. The 1958 American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science re- 
port on “Identification and Guidance of 
Able Students” states (p. 31) that “some 
40,000 of the 110,000 elementary schools in 
this nation are one-teacher schools.” This 
evidence alone seems sufficient to empha- 
size the point that, in all probability, many 
pupils progress through a number of grades 
before having standardized test experience. 
A second source of error in test administra- 
tion lies in the question of the validity of 
results for boys and girls who are not tho- 
roughly familiar with standardized test pro- 
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cedures. The results may reflect, in part, 
ability, or lack of it, in test procedure 
rather than ability in the test content. 

This reviewer has encountered teachers 
who in their busy day dismiss any practice 
in procedures necessary in giving a stand- 
ardized test. These teachers move hastily to 
the principal instrument. With a consider- 
able variation in standardized test format 
and answer pads, skill in test procedures 
must be insured, not taken for granted. In 
those tests which have practice exercises, 
the tester should move with caution and 
deliberate speed, else the time gained here 
will be lost in doubtful results. The im- 
portance of this point is emphasized over 
and over when this writer administers 
standardized tests to his graduate classes in 
guidance. Too many testers assume the stu- 
dent knows how to take a test. 

Directions. Inaccurately followed or hap- 
hazardly presented directions are errors in 
test administration which contain danger- 
ously potent errors for accurate test results. 
Directions modified by the tester may in- 
validate any sound comparison of the re- 
sults of the test with the norms. Just re- 
cently a teacher told me that “if the pupils 
do not understand the directions, I modify 
the directions so as to help the pupils.” Al- 
though obviously sincere in her attempt, 
this teacher violated the explicit directions 
of the standardized test being used at the 
time. To follow directions accurately, the 
tester should study them well in advance 
of the testing date. In fact, in the privacy 
of one’s office or home, it helps to practice 
aloud the test directions. If necessary, this 
gives the tester the opportunity to under- 
line or to make key marks which serve as 
cues for the proper announcement of test 
directions to the pupils. Also, too many 
teachers rely on variations in type in the 
test manual for a guideline in giving a test. 
This is helpful but additional cues, suited 
to each tester, seem necessary. 

Timing. Although timing is subsumed 
under directions, this facet of test adminis- 
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tration seems to present a source of con- 
siderable error. In a guidance testing work- 
shop conducted by this writer, at least a 
third of nearly two hundred teachers indi- 
cated that they varied or guessed at the 
timing of subtests on a well-known stand- 
ardized test. How many pupils are “la- 
beled” on the basis of test results obtained 
from tests improperly administered because 
of timing errors? The cumulative effect of 
timing discrepancies in a series of subtests 
can certainly be a source of error in the 
later use of the test results. Timing in 
standardized testing is the sine qua non for 
comparing local results with national 
norms. If a stop watch is not available, 
each tester could improve his timing ac- 
curacy by jotting down the beginning time 
and paying strict attention to the end limit 
of the allowed time span. The tests have 
been standardized in terms of the time 
spans indicated. 

Group Size. At the adolescent and adult 
levels, tests may be administered effectively 
to large groups of persons. At the lower 
elementary levels it is probably wise to test 
in small groups of ten to fifteen pupils. It 
is not only that the test situation provides 
a potential observation post for the teacher 
but also that the test situation should be 
surveyed for deviant pupil test behavior. A 
pencil quickly replaced may help a pupil 
continue with the test. 

Proctors should be used when the group 
size is large, perhaps more than one hun- 
dred. Proctors should not hover over one 
or two students. Quietly the proctors 
should move about the group. Of course, 
other than during the explanatory part of 
the test, no help is given during the test 
proper. The small-group approach to test- 
ing in the elementary school allows the 
teacher ample opportunity to check on the 
progress of pupils whose adjustment to 
school situations has not matured to the 
necessary level for group testing. 

Guessing. Not infrequently a_ pupil 
about to take a standardized test will ask 
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if he should guess. In some tests guessing 
will not materially affect the score; in other 
tests, it may be a source of serious error. 
The topic of guessing is debatable in terms 
of advice to be given. Often guessing is not 
pure guessing but it is the best huach on 
the basis of poorly remembered informa- 
tion. This is a positive guess, in that it 
differs from a pure guess where the pupil 
actually knows next to nothing on the 
question asked. Negative guessing may be 
defined as indiscriminate marking of an- 
swers with little or no attention to the 
question. This latter type may involve 
ethical questions. 

While no firm rule can be given to pu- 
pils, the tester can state that if no extra 
scoring penalties are attached to errors, a 
blank space will surely be wrong while a 
positive guess may be right. Each tester has 
to study the current situation in terms of 
the test to be administered, especially as to 
test scoring and the development of proper 
attitudes by pupils in taking this particular 
test. 

Follow-through. Follow-through in test 
administration includes scoring. Errors in 
scoring may have profound influence on 
the pupil. One example is sufficiently illus- 
trative. A scorer’s computational error re- 


duced a student’s score by ten points on an 
intelligence test. If all other aspects of the 
test and the individual had been consid- 


ered, the error may have been classified as 
minor. However, when the error throws a 
pupil in the average intelligence quotient 
classification of 108 as against 118 and 
when cumulative records are used (and this 
is an assumption), the score becomes a label 
of considerable magnitude. 

Adequate provision must be made for 
the checking of scores on each pupil's test. 
If the school has decided to have a phase 
or phases of a testing program, then a nec- 
essary part of the procedures is an adequate 
check on the accuracy of the computational 
work which is necessary to determine test 
scores. 
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Summary 

This paper has attempted to underscore 
the necessity for sound test administration 
in an effective school standardized testing 
program. Pinpointed were sources of po- 
tential errors of significance in the results. 
These were test approach, pupil test skill, 
direction giving, timing, group size, guess- 
ing, The National 
Defense 1958 states, in 


and follow-through. 
Act of 


support of 


Education 


part, its state plans for 
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testing for “a program for testing students 
in the public secondary schools, and if au- 
thorized by law in other secondary schools 
of such State to identify students with out- 
standing aptitudes and ability, and the 
means of testing, which will be utilized in 
carrying out such a program... .” 

If proper use is to be made of this his- 
toric support for guidance testing, then 
tests must be administered with expert pre- 
ciseness, 


To Teach or Not to Teach 


By J]. JEROME SCHLOSSER 


Maplewood, New Jersey 


The day may come (but not too soon) 


When, on some pleasant afternoon 


As classes close across the land, 


Each teacher finds that all he planned 


Was covered fully; no time lost 


Throughout the day (keep fingers crossed) 


For clubs, 
assemblies, 
air raid drills, 


By sale of pennants, rings, and frills, 


By interruptions by the phone, 


Announcements, 


distributions, lone 


arrivals late to class who lack 


excuses so you send them back, 


No one departing for the nurse 


for shots, or colds, or even worse, 


for guidance counsel, 


choir or band, 


or parent's visit—by command. 


A day completed without waste 


of time for lessons twice retraced. 


A day like this would be a boon. 


That day may come (but not too soon). 





Interior Marks of Great Teachers 


By HOWARD 


“WHAT YOU ARE SPEAKS SO LOUD I CAN'T 
HEAR HOW YOU 
of 
about character when speaking of teachers. 
Over a century ago this eloquent Massachu- 
setts teacher, minister, poet, and essayist 


TEACH ,. .”” seems a proper 


paraphrase Emerson’s famous lines 


was re-emphasizing the importance of self- 
reliance, heroism, and scholarship in Amer- 
ican life. He was stating a fundamental 
law of the good life: that fine persons have 
fine inner lives. 

That teachers must take especial care of 
their interior characteristics is a truth we 
have de-emphasized lately. Perhaps this is 
the expected result of our progress in de- 
fining the good teacher in his exterior be- 
havior. Now that we know that we should 
“use developmental principles,” “maintain 
good atmosphere in the classroom,” “ 
effectively,” “ 


plan 
use various methods,” and do 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Edith R. Shaw is dead now. But we 
remember her as a great teacher. It 
didn’t matter that her subject was La- 
tin. She would have been a great 
teacher in any subject in her repertory. 
She loved to teach, she inspired her 
students, she always had time to talk 
to us before or after school. Yet she 
was firm, resolute, faithful to her task. 
But she was friendly, courteous, and 
kind too. It would take pages to write 
of Miss Shaw’s belief in the goodness 
of people and her great work. 

This article is not about Edith R. 
Shaw but about the characteristics of 
great teachers. 

It is not customary for The Clearing 
House to publish an inspirational arti- 
cle like this. But we liked it. The au- 
thor is professor of education at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, 
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a variety of other things—all overt in na- 
ture—perhaps it is time to apply the Con- 
cord sage’s beliefs of the inner life 
teachers. 

This than Science 
can’t help us nor can we find survey pro- 
cedures which will reveal the exact mean- 
ing of quality in character. There have 
been great however. Tradition 
records their characteristics, and certainly 
we can profit from their lives. The interior 
marks of such masters include these facts: 


to 


is easier said done. 


teachers, 


They are humble and quiet. They nei- 
ther shout nor do they argue. It was said 
of St. Thomas Aquinas that he treated his 
bitterest antagonists with deference and re- 
serve. He was so quiet during the years of 
his study that his classmates named him 
“The Dumb Ox.” Yet when he taught, the 
simplicity and rationality of the truths he 
presented made him the most sought after 
and loved of all teachers in Europe. He was 
one of the first to prove that humble teach 
ers let subject matter speak for itself. 

They are not anxious, Being convinced 
of the intrinsic rightness of their vocation, 
they proceed without anxiety to do what 
is best for those given them to teach. 

Pestalozzi, the father of modern elemen 
tary education, was in desperate poverty 
and over fifty years of age when he made 
his decision to be a schoolmaster. There 
after he took charge of the orphanage at 
Stanz and then established his school at 
Burgdorf. Without worry and with confi- 
dence in the educational principles he was 
discovering, this genius kept his aim fixed 
on helping each child develop a sense of 
worth and dignity. Success was inevitable. 
His sound principles and personal industry 
precluded worry. 

They perfection. Knowing 
that they, themselves, are far from perfect 


believe in 
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and that their students are too, great teach- 
ers nevertheless believe it possible to 
achieve perfection. They take virtue seri- 
ously. They strive for goodness in their 
daily lives and give direction and help to 
their children in reaching for perfection. 

John Amos Comenius had no less ambi- 
tion than to give to each of his pupils all 
knowledge. The teaching of universal wis- 
dom was the means by which he intended 
to cause all persons to develop to the full 
extent of their capacities. “. . . Seeds of 
knowledge, virtue and piety” are found in 
all children, he believed. These could be 
cultivated. 

This seventeenth century teaching giant 
was bishop of the Moravian church, a tire- 
less writer of textbooks, a dreamer of edu- 
cation for all men, His driving force was 
the conviction that all men are brothers, 
that each has the capacity to become per- 


fect. Each must be shown his vaulted possi- 


bilities. Each teacher must pave the way 
for self-realization in all pupils. 

Their true motives are charitable. Great 
teachers don’t look upon their duties as 
ends. They view their vocation as a means 
to the end of giving themselves to their 
students. William Lyon Phelps is reported 
to have said that if he was a man of money, 
he gladly would have paid for the privilege 
of teaching his classes. So it is with others. 
In days when schoolteaching was a calling, 
prospective teachers found it easier to 
think first of what they could give. Personal 
returns were not forgotten; good teachers 
just relegated such matters to their proper 
subordinate place. 

Charity is the highest virtue and it 
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means dearness or love. It is remarkable 
how consistently great teachers have always 
filled their days with acts of charity: acts 
showing devotion to truth; kindnesses re- 
vealing regard for students. 

Booker T. Washington, for example, 
helped support almost as many students as 
were enrolled in his school. Horace Mann 
organized conventions and edited journals 
to the end that schoolteachers could re- 
place superstition with knowledge. Mary 
Lyon founded Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary with the purpose of giving to 
many girls the educational benefits which 
before had been enjoyed only by a few. 

They are religious. Without exception 
all great teachers live deeply religious lives. 
Their intellects as well as their hearts are 
anchored in firm faith. They believe in the 
existence of a spiritual reality greater than 
man; they believe in worship; they believe 
in prayer. 

St. Thomas Aquinas spent more time on 
his knees than he did dictating to his three 
secretaries the profusion of great works 
which as yet are unequaled in pure scholar- 
ship. Never did he begin a lecture nor start 
a day's writing without first praying for 
wisdom and eloquence. 

Of course these inner beliefs and activi- 
ties can’t be observed so easily as the many 
outer acts we are taught to perform. But 
their presence in good teachers is well 
known to students and friends. Truly fine 
teachers of all times have the same char- 
acteristics. Indeed, today as in the past, the 
only reliable marks of great teaching per- 
sonalities are the rich qualities of their 
interior selves. 


Teachers and all those who are engaged in the educative process—need to do more homework on 
philosophy and politics and they need to gain new insights into the virtue of unfixed ideas —Wim1AM H. 


Fisher in Education. 
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ENTER THE ROBOT TEACHER: 
Teaching machines are here. In fact, Dr. 
B. F. Skinner of Harvard, a developer of the 
electronic devices, predicts that these ma- 
chines will be in common usage within five 
years. The machines ask questions of a stu- 
dent. If a correct answer is provided, the ma- 
chine offers new information. If a wrong 
answer is given, the machine moves back to 
simpler material. With such devices avail- 
able, it is believed that pupils will learn in 
one hour what it takes a human teacher a 
whole day to teach them in laborious class- 
room instruction. 

While the machine teaches the pupil at his 
own pace to add, subtract, read, write, spell, 
and do other factual tasks, the teacher will 
be doing what he has often been criticized 
for not doing. According to Dr. Skinner he 
will be teaching the refinements of educa- 
tion, the social aspects of learning, and other 
things creative. 

The implications of the machines are far 
reaching. If they can relieve the teacher from 
the labor of so-called rote teaching and per- 
mit him, instead, to devote some of the class- 
room time to creative endeavors, the cost of 
these machines will be a minor factor. These 
machines should not be looked upon as a re- 
placement for the teacher, but, rather, a most 
useful assistant. 


TRANSMUTING VALUES: From time 
to time we have included in these columns 
remarks by Dr. Max Lerner, whom we re- 
gard as one of the more rational critics of 
education and other forms of human en- 


deavor. While addressing a conference at 


Stanford University a short time ago, he ex- 
pressed concern over the attitudes and values 
which have meaning to the high-school boy 
and girl. While we are sure the words of Dr. 
Lerner may be simply a reaffirmation of our 
own beliefs, they are well worth reading: 


“We can have few illusions about the kind 
of cultural values that have come to domi- 
nate the teenage society of our high schools. 
Recent studies of cross-section high schools 
in the nation come up with some depressing 
results. The image of a future career is more 
likely to build around the great athlete than 
the great scientist. The students with the 
greatest peer-group prestige are not those 
who are good at their studies, but the foot- 
ball or basketball hero, the boy that the girls 
go for, the best-dressed girl, the cheer-leader 
girl. This poses the role for the teacher. I 
assume that our young people still have a 
hunger for greatness of some sort, but it 
takes twisted forms. Only the teacher can 
untwist them, and give the hunger for great- 
ness a release that will direct it toward crea- 
tive channels. The teacher cannot be simply 
a passive instrument for transmitting the 
shoddy values of the culture. Instead of 
transmitting them, he must somehow trans 
mute them.” 


THE EDUCATED MAN: What is an 
educated man? Over the centuries scholars 
have pondered this question and, still, solu- 
tions are being sought. G. K. Saiyidain, sec 
retary of the Ministry of Education in India, 
posed three test questions as a formula for 
determining the extent of an educated man: 
(1) Can you entertain an idea? (2) Can you 
entertain the other fellow? (3) Can you en 
tertain yourself? He feels that a school which 
turns out students who can supply the 
affirmative answer to all three questions can 
pride itself on being on the road to educa- 
tion. A report in the New York Times quotes 
Mr. Saiyidain as saying that people today do 
not speak very much to one another and 
when they do, they do not often speak clearly 
or meaningfully. Not only is there a need to- 
day for a revival of the art of conversation, 
but the same holds true for the art of read- 
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ing. While people today have more books 
than ever at their disposal, “most of them 
neither know what to read or how to read.” 

Education must seek to counter these 
trends, The Indian official believes that this 
may be possible if the schools do far more 
than merely impart information to students. 
Far more important is the ability to search 
for knowledge and the wisdom to use knowl- 
edge. To provide such education would re- 
quire a “courageous and imaginative recon- 
struction” of the curriculum. This new cur- 
riculum should contain more world history 
and geography and more emphasis on inter- 
national affairs than is presently afforded in 
school. It should give greater attention to 
the critical study of the “living problems of 
American democracy,” and inculcate in stu- 
dents “greater sensitiveness to the basic 
issues of freedom.” 

These thoughts by the secretary of the 
Ministry of Education in India cannot be 
refuted easily. They are in harmony with 
the thinking of all educators. And, yet, it is 
of interest to note that most visitors to our 
shores who comment on the educational 
scene follow a similar pattern of expression. 
It appears that they are more internation- 
ally minded than we may be; consequently, 
they take us to task for what is felt to be a 
provincial character of our education. Yes, 


they may be right. 


SCHOOL REFORMS PREDICTED: On 
the basis of changes already found in a few 
American schools, Dr. Paul Woodring, con- 
sultant for the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation, prog- 
nosticates a dozen reforms in American edu- 
cation. These changes, which he feels will 
achieve a dramatic improvement in the 
quality of education, were disclosed at the 
education workshop held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the National 
Chamber of Commerce: 

1. Educational television will bring some 
of the best teachers of the nation to millions 


of children. 
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2. The present ladder system will be re- 
placed by a more fiexible arrangement so 
that each child can advance at his own best 
rate, probably in an ungraded primary unit 
that will absorb the kindergarten. 

3. At the secondary level, students will be 
grouped on the basis of ability in each sepa- 
rate subject. 

4. The content of some subjects, notably 
mathematics and science, will be greatly 
altered and brought up to date. 

5. Some of the larger high schools will be 
broken up into smaller units of about 400 
students each. Several of these units may be 
placed on a single campus and all will use 
the same gymnasium and auditorium. Some 
library and laboratory facilities may be 
shared. 

6. Some large, cumbersome administrative 
units, such as that of New York City, may be 
broken up into smaller units, each with its 
own board. 

7. Some of the smaller schools will be con- 
solidated. 

8. There will be a great deal of experi- 
mentation with class size. 

g. College enrollments will double in the 
next ten or fifteen years. 

10. There will be an acute shortage of 
college teachers, and this will lead to new 
methods of instruction, and perhaps a more 
limited curriculum. Faculty salaries will rise 
dramatically. 

11. Teacher education will be absorbed 
into the mainstream of American highe 
education. All teachers will get a liberal 
education plus a year that combines pro- 
fessional preparation with an extended in- 
ternship in the public schools. 

12. The will 
gradually disappear and several varieties of 


self-contained classroom 


team teaching will emerge. The team will 


include a co-ordinating leader, a career 


teacher, a classroom teacher, interns or ap- 


prentices, teacher specialists, and teacher 
aides and secretaries to relieve teachers of 
nonprofessional duties. 


JosEPH GREEN 





Tenth-Grade English 


Slow Learners 


for 


By 
GUY L. FOSTER 


TEN YEARS AGO when our school organ- 
ized special classes in English for slow 
learners, there was a scramble for suitable 
instructional materials. The textbooks used 
in regular classes were inadequate, because 
the vocabulary was too difficult and _ be- 
cause the content lacked appeal for slow 
learners. After considerable searching, we 
became that while there was 
plenty of material for remedial reading, 
no material 


convinced 


there was almost for slow 
learners in English at the high-school level. 

For slow-learner classes we accepted stu- 
dents whose I.Q. scores fell between 75 and 
go although there were a few whose I.Q. 


scores were below 75. The reading scores of 
most of the students showed that they were 
reading at fifth- or sixth-grade level. That 
was approximately where they should have 
been reading according to their ability. 
Remedial instruction was not what they 


left 


helped, because it was intended to help stu- 


needed. It them more confused than 


dents catch up, and that tended to advance 
the performance of our students to a pace 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

CH’s consultant on language arts, 
Dr. Arno Jewett, writes that this arti- 
cle’s emphasis on usage and language 
is excellent. His recommendation, plus 
the interest of secondary-school teach- 
ers in reading materials for the delayed 
or slower reader, convinced us of the 
desirability of publishing this article. 
The writer ts teacher of English, Phoe- 
nix Union High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 





beyond their normal ability to achieve. If 
the work had not caused a speed-up, it 
would not have been remedial. Since slow 
learners are not retarded, they need a well- 
rounded course of study, not a special 
course in reading. 

During the first few years we used the 
best could find. Of 
there were considerable fumbling and ex- 


materials we course 
perimenting, mostly on the trial-and-error 
level. During this period, however, two 
convictions were developing: (1) we must 
know more about the abilities, attitudes, 
and work habits of slow learners; and (2) 
since suitable materials were not available, 
the teacher must develop them. 

First, we had to know for what kind of 
students we would develop materials. From 
careful observation of the work habits of 
our slow-learning students, from the qual 
ity of work they did, and from the avail 
able literature in the field, we began to 
form opinions about the nature of the slow 
learner. 

Of great importance, we found, is the 
fact that slow learners tend to have few 
interests. For that reason, it is often difficult 
to arouse their interest in purely academic 
subjects. However, it is a mistake to assume 
that if a student doesn’t do well academi- 
cally, he will probably do well in learning 
activities requiring manual skills. The op- 
posite is the case. Although there are many 
exceptions, students who are poor aca- 
demically will probably be poor manually. 

The course of study for the slow learner, 
we decided, must be graded to the level of 
his ability so that he can do good, honest 
work and be honestly rewarded for it; and 
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so that there need be no shame about it 
when promotion time comes. 

Since suitable materials were not on the 
market, we set out to devise our own. Our 
source was the students themselves. We ex- 
amined hundreds and hundreds of written 
papers to find out the things that the stu- 
dents needed. The criterion of need was 
based on the things the students were try- 
ing to do but were doing poorly or incor- 
rectly. Since space does not permit a de- 
tailed explanation, what follows is only a 
brief summary. The method employed is 
neither new nor original. 

First, we began compiling a list of spell- 
ing words from paragraphs written by the 
students. The work is still going on, al- 
though the spelling list now contains 
nearly goo words. Students often misspell 
words carelessly; therefore caution was nec- 
essary lest we include words that the stu- 
dents could already spell. Words of special 
application, such as names of persons or 
places, were not included. No measure of 
frequency was used, but no word was 
added to the list unless the instructor felt 
sure that several students had misspelled or 
would misspell the word, 

At the same time we began an exhaustive 
analysis of student themes to determine 
what we could do to help the students do 
better the things that they were already 
attempting in their writing. We found, for 
instance, that to do correctly the very sim- 
ple type of paragraph writing for which 
they were experiencing a need, they ought 
to know how to handle correctly seven of 
the most common uses of the comma, ex- 
clusive of those in letter writing. The seven 
are the comma in writing dates, addresses, 
direct address, series, introductory expres- 
sions like yes, no, and well, parentheti- 
cal expressions, and appositive expressions. 


Direct address, parenthetical expressions, 


and appositive expressions are the ones 
that the students find the most difficult to 
learn, but we included them in the course 
because students do write them voluntarily 
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and ought to know how to punctuate them 
correctly. 

When the learning areas were deter- 
mined, we devised work sheets which we 
thought would be definite, objective, and 
at the same time interesting. The students, 
themselves, had a hand in many of the 
changes that followed. Their comments 
were invaluable. Finally the work lessons 
were compiled, used experimentally, and 
made ready to put into the hands of the 
students.® 

There were eleven major learning areas. 
The figure in parentheses indicates the 
number of times the item is presented, re- 
taught, and reviewed. The eleven areas are: 
sentence sense (7); basal parts (23); seven 
comma (14); 
(19); words often confused (12); common 


uses prepositional phrases 
verbs (16); uses of the apostrophe (14); 
fifteen uses of capital letters (8); writing 
conversation (9); common errors in writ- 
ing (7); and letter writing (4). 

Basic English Exercises has been usetl 
two years now with a great deal of success 
and satisfaction. One reason for its success 
is that it is suited to the students’ needs 
and abilities because it was drawn from the 
students’ own classroom experiences. More- 
over, use of it makes it easily possible to 
keep the work definite and objective so 
that the student always knows what is ex- 
pected of him. 

The preceding discussion has dealt en 
tirely with the course of study in language. 
But slow learners must also develop further 
the 
printed page. Each student chooses from 
the classroom library a book that he is 
interested in reading. Almost two periods 


their ability to get thought from 


each week are spent in reading silently 
from that book until at last the student has 
finished it. In the room library are more 
than a hundred books. In difficulty they 
range from the very easy, like Davy 
Crockett (Parks), to the more difficult, like 
Trap-Lines North (Meader). There are 


* Guy L. Foster, Basic English Exercises, 1955. 
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books to appeal to practically every inter- 
est. Each week the student uses the last fif- 
teen minutes of the first reading period for 
writing. He writes one or two paragraphs 
in which he either tells something he has 
read, or comments on what he has read. 

A few days later the paper is returned to 
the student. In the margin are notations of 
errors that the student can be expected to 
understand and correct. To a great extent 
such corrections keep pace with the work 
in the workbook, Basic English Exercises. 
To provide adequate supervision, classtime 
is used to correct the errors and to rewrite 
the theme. The original theme and the 
revision are finally stapled together and 
become a part of the student's file. 

But the reading program as described 
above is not enough. An effort must be 
made to pass on to the slow learner some 
appreciation of the masterpieces that have 
become a part of our great literary heritage. 
Even though the student is unable to read 
such selections himself, he can get much of 
value from them if they are read aloud, ex- 
plained, and discussed by the teacher. 

The slow learner is capable of under- 
standing the basic ideas in Julius Caesar, 
for instance. He can understand (1) why 
the Roman people feared dictators; (2) why 
they feared and distrusted Caesar when 
they were told that he intended to estab- 
lish himself king; (3) that people today 
have to wrestle with the problem of leaders 
who might become too powerful; (4) that 
it is not unusual for men to be motivated 
by envy, as was Cassius; and (5) that 
in every country there are high-minded, 
patriotic men like Brutus. These are con- 
cepts within the range of his language de- 
velopment. 

That which follows is a brief descrip- 
tion of the procedure that may be used in 
teaching Julius Caesar to sophomores in a 
class for slow learners. 

The general objectives are: (1) to develop 
in the student some appreciation of good 
literature through the play Julius Caesar; 
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(2) to show that the problem of dealing 
with dictators is just as great today as it 
was in Caesar's time; and (g) to show that 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar is truly modern 
literature and has meaning for us today. 

No attempt is made to have the student 
know quotable passages, interpret difficult 
lines, or understand special vocabulary. 
Emphasis is on plot, character study, and 
the play as good literature. The student 
first learns the names of the leading char- 
acters. He must be able to pronounce the 
names readily, possibly know how to spell 
them correctly, and know how the main 
characters are aligned in the play. 

Actual work on the play follows study 
questions which carry the story along. The 
teacher paraphrases important passages and 
explains less important parts to bring out 


the answers to the questions. Typical ques- 


tions are: (1) As the play opens, how power- 
ful is Caesar? (2) How are Caesar's enemies 
in Rome treated? (g) What does Caesar's 
desire for an heir suggest? (4) How does 
Cassius feel about Caesar? (5) Why does 
Cassius want Brutus on his side? 

For their literary value, some choice 
passages should be read without paraphras- 
ing. Cassius’ long speech in the first part of 
Act I, scene 2, is an example. In that 
speech the interest is high because Cassius 
is beginning to “whet” Brutus against 
Caesar. After the 
pared for the funeral scene, he is permitted 
to see that scene as portrayed in an eight- 
een-minute film distributed by the British 
Information Service. 

Frequent reviews are necessary and work 
periods are not more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes long each day. Short work periods 
help to guard against taking the play too 


student has been pre- 


fast, and at the same time permit other 
regular activities of the class to continue. 

The teacher of slow learners may find it 
possible to use the foregoing procedure in 
teaching such selections as Silas Marner, 
“The Coming of Arthur,” and 
and Lynette.” 


“Gareth 





Military Obligations of Youth 


By WILLIAM R. LOUGHERY 


ONE OF THE OBjECTIVES of education is 
said to be “learning to do better the things 
Making a 


to fulfill his mili- 


you will have to do anyway.” 


decision about the way 


tary obligation is certainly something 
which faces every young man of high-school 
age, especially in these times. Because there 


and so many changes 


are so many opuons 
in the laws and regulations, it would seem 
incumbent upon every high school to find 
a good solution to the guidance task of 
providing correct and current information 
in this important area. 

The Selective Service Law has been in 


effect since 1940 (except for a seventeen- 
month period between 1947 and 1948), and 
as long as Congress continues to extend the 
life of this law high-school students need to 
be kept informed of the military provisions 
that will affect their futures. The fact that 
a young man is required by federal law 
to register at the nearest Selective Service 


board on his “eighteenth birthday or five 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


All senior high schools face the com- 
mon problem of keeping their boys in- 
formed about serving their country’s 
defense needs. After graduation, 
should a boy enlist in the branch of 
military service that most appeals to 
him? Should he sign up for a reserve 
program? Should he wait to be drafted 
by Selective Service? Whatever choice 
he makes, one thing ts certain: sooner 
or later he knows that he cannot avoid 
performing his stint of required mili- 
tary service. 

The the military 
guidance provided for boys in Rogers 
High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
He is director of guidance in that 
school, a three-year comprehensive sen- 
ior high school of 1,250 enrollment. 


author describes 





days 


knowl- 


edge to most administrators but, unless a 


thereafter” may be common 


systematic arrangement is established for 
passing such information along to students 
at regular intervals, there is a danger that 
some of our high-school boys may not “get 
the word.” More is needed, however, than 
a mere statement of law regarding registra- 
tion. An explanation of military obliga- 
tions and opportunities as well as of rights 
and options involved is also necessary. Dis 


pensing such information is just as much 


the obligation of a high school as explain- 


ing the need for taking College Board ex- 
aminations. 

Recruiting officials representing all 
branches of the armed services, both regu- 
lar and reserve, are constantly seeking op- 
portunities to address assemblies of boys. 
Although what they have to say may be of 
great importance, there is always a question 
as to how and when satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made with a minimum dis- 
ruption of the school session. Fairness re 
quires equal time to all Services and yet if 
such talks are not kept to a minimum (with 
captive audiences) parents may accuse the 
schools of permitting a kind of “brainwash- 
ing.”” There are some school administrators 
who refuse to release any time to repre- 
sentatives of the military because they feel 
that it is not well spent; on the other hand 
there are schools that provide ti. when 
ever the request is made. 

In some of the larger cities, several high 
schools join together and hold an armed 
forces convention. Representatives of all 
five services are invited to participate and 
an entire morning is devoted to the project. 
Seniors and/or juniors convene in an audi- 
torium for a keynote address and are then 
issued schedules that assign them to a series 
of five periods (each in a different room) 
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where thirty-minute talks are presented by 
recruiters. This system does accomplish the 
purpose of disseminating information, but 
there is so much opportunity for repetition 
and duplication that issues become ¢ louded, 
and frequently the net result to the stu- 
dent is a study of military personalities. 

Over a period of years at Rogers we have 
developed a plan which enables us to pro- 
vide this important guidance service most 
satisfactorily. Fundamentally the plan boils 
down to a series of four weekly twenty- 
minute assemblies for junior and senior 
boys. Of course it could be adapted to any 
system which would provide the necessary 
time but, since our daily schedule provides 
each student with a twenty-minute study 
period at noon, this is the time that we 
scheduled for the meetings. Here is the 
way we have been handling the task: 

(1) The first meeting is used to provide 
general information. The principal ex- 
plains the purpose of the meeting and an- 
nounces the dates and topics to be dis- 
cussed at the next three sessions. He then 
turns the program over to the guidance 
director. With the aid of a flannel board 
(the type used by Navy recruiters) he covers 
such general topics as: responsibility for 
registration, obligated service, active duty 
enlistments, 


career opportunities, 


and stand-by reserve classifications, and the 


ready 


need for completing high school. Each stu- 
dent is issued an information sheet which 
lists all the possible plans currently in 


force in all the services, with the time 


allotment required for each plan—in active 


service, ready reserve, and stand-by reserve. 

(2) The second meeting is conducted by 
a member of the Selective Service board, 
who discusses classifications, deferments, 
factors affecting availability, and the cur- 
rent odds on “being drafted.” A short ques- 
tion period is included. 

(3) During the third session the com- 
manding officers of local reserve units are 
introduced, and each is given two minutes 


in which to point out one or two high 
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lights of his particular branch of the serv 
ice. This gives the boys a chance to become 
acquainted with the local leaders. Each 
student is issued an information sheet on 
which are included the names of the re 
serve units, the place and time when drills 
are held, and the telephone number and 
name of each commanding officer. Time 
for questions is included. 

(4) Regular recruiters for each of the 
different branches of the services are given 
two minutes each at the fourth meeting 
They explain the advantages of enlisting in 
their particular branches and also include 
information on obtaining commissions 
There is no attempt to tell all there is to 
know about the services but rather an op 
portunity for the students to become ac- 
quainted with the recruiters, An informa- 
the 


name of each recruiter, his office location, 


tion sheet is distributed containing 
telephone number, and hours of availabil- 
ity for interviews. A question period is in 
cluded here also. 

During the short time allotted to this 
project the boys were made aware of the 
existence of Selective Service laws and the 
manner in which they personally would be 
affected. They saw regulars and reserves in 
uniform and were encouraged by all to 
“shop around” before making any deci 
sions. They were also furnished with spe 
cific up-to-the-minute information in refer 
ence form. Every boy in attendance knew 
when and where to go to get more detailed 
information—and he knew the name of the 
person who could give it to him. 

We like this administrative technique 
for “passing the word” because: 

1. It can be conducted without disrupt 
ing classwork. 

2. It is easy to administer. 

g. It 
(twenty 


involves short meeting periods 


minutes), 
4- It does not allow time for boring 
repetition. 

5. It is possible to treat all branches of 


the service equitably. 
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6. It does not allow time for high-pres- 
sure presentations. 

7. It provides time between meetings to 
digest and discuss topics. 

8. It provides an opportunity to become 
acquainted with all the leaders. 

g. It gives the military leaders an op- 
portunity to hear each other. 


Professionalism 


Looking back at kinds of teachers I have 


met in $5 years as teacher, supervisor, examiner and 


the 


university trainer of teachers, I seem to see a steady 
deterioration in the caliber of the teaching person 
nel, the quality of the teaching process, the morale 
standards of teachers and the level of education in 
our public schools. Social conditions, pay schedules, 
population changes, are not entirely responsible. 
Something has happened within the very fiber of 
people entering the teaching field that is very dif- 
ferent from the teachers of a generation or so ago. 

We cannot bring about improvement until we 
analysis of the situation and then 


make a close 


proceed to remedy the wrong. My comments may 
seem inopportune at this time because of the short- 
age of personnel. I feel they are pertinent, how- 
ever, if we are to plan a design of selecting teachers 
that will give us the best type. 

As I look about, I find each teacher hurrying 
from one job to another. Some actually hold down 
four jobs. Their whole day is divided into segments 
of time for different jobs. This job gives them so 
much money. The second job gives them more, the 
third still more 
that 
the job at hand, teaching. How can they, when 
think? What is left of 


them for their true profession of teaching? 


These jobs make them so fatigued 


they are hardly able to devote themselves to 


they barely have time to 


Ihe inadequate pay scales are doing irreparable 
harm to the children. Yet, they are not the entire 


answer. Many who are teaching should never have 


secured a teaching license because they do not 


really know what the teaching task is. A major 
fault also lies in the selection of teachers and in 


the training at teacher training institutions. Much 
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10. It has the approval of the military 
leaders; it satisfies their needs. 

11. It provides current and correct in- 
formation for those who need it most. 

12. It enables the school to provide an 
important guidance service in a manner 
which is most appreciated by the students 
involved. 


on the Wane 


higher types of study and intellectual power should 
be prerequisite for degrees than are now set down. 
Teachers should be scholars with a fine command 
of the language and with the skill of presenting 
subject matter not only correctly but dramatically 

City examinations for teaching licenses should 
be much more difficult and should take more time 
Requirements should be upgraded. Unless there is 
an immediate improvement in the examinations for 
teaching licenses, we will have a rather low caliber 
of education given to our children for some time 
to come. More people should be interested in up- 
grading teaching in their several departments in 
each school. Too many rest secure on their perma 
nent licenses by actually atrophying each year, in- 
stead of gaining greater power. 

While higher salaries will prove a boon, I ven- 
that 
fold there would still be an inferior type of teacher 
in our schools. We We 
The task today in 
schools if a few will bestir themselves and do some- 


ture to say if you increased the salaries two- 


need scholars. need real 
teachers can be begun our 
thing professional. Let a few real teachers take 
over a monthly meeting and put on a dynamic 
discussion. Let us talk at lunch about something 
of a more elevating nature than gossip, T.V., jokes 
Let us polish our English and not be ashamed of 
speaking it correctly, instead of using colloquial 
isms. Let us write for professional magazines. Let 
us join P.T.A. discussions, civic groups. Let us 
write good books. 

Let us really earn the prestige we clamor for by 
our actions and not by the size of an educational 
budget mandating higher wages—Mary R. Mut- 
LINS in Intercom 





Evaluative Attitudes 
of Science Teachers 


By 
CARL J. KLEYENSTEUBER 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION frequently is 
the scapegoat for deficiencies in the high- 
school program. Emphasis on 
method, say the critics, results in poorly 
prepared teachers. But is professional edu- 
cation being properly evaluated? Does it 
contribute something to the learning situa- 
tion which is overlooked, something which 
is as vitally important as content to 
achievement in science? 

If the assumption is valid that the per- 
sonalities of individuals influence class- 
room learning, then it is important that 
the evaluative attitudes of teachers be ex- 
amined. Is there a dominant attitude which 
is characteristic of science teachers? Is there 
a relationship between the relative strength 
of attitude the number of credits 
earned in professional education courses by 


science 


and 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The controversy over subject-matter 
competence v. pedagogical training 
continues. Recent trends have reflected 
a higher regard for knowledge of sub- 
ject matter. But the role of profes- 
sional training cannot be disregarded. 
It is essential that teachers know what 
to teach as well as how best to teach 
what they teach. 

This article presents some data on 
the necessity for some science teachers 
to expand their professional training 
in order to develop a more balanced 
attitude toward science. The author 
is chairman of the department of sec- 
ondary education and professor of edu- 
cational administration, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee campus. 





science teachers? Answers to these and 
other questions were sought recently when 


the Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey Study of 


TABLE I 


Mean Scores OF THE THEORETICAL VALUE FOR 
Science TEACHERS AND SusGROvPs BaseD on 
Epucation Crepirs Earnep 


Group 
Whole Group (N = 36) 
19-24 Credits (N =6) 
25-30 Credits (N = 3) 
31-36 Credits (N=15) 
37-42 Credits (N= 5) 


Values' was submitted to a random sample 
of male high-school teachers in Wisconsin, 
which included a subgroup of thirty-six 
science teachers. 


Attitudes of Science Teachers 


that the theoretical 


was dominant 


The data revealed 
evaluative attitude among 
science teachers. 

Table 1 (see above) presents the mean 
the value for 
whole group and for subgroups based on 


scores of theoretical the 
intervals of six education credits beyond 
the minimum of eighteen specified for cer- 
tification by Wisconsin law, intervals usu- 
ally required by boards of education for 
units of professional advancement. The 
mean scores, in increasing rank order, indi- 
cated a direct relationship between theo- 
attitude and education 


retical evaluative 


credits earned. 
*Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and Gard 


ner Lindzey, A Study of Values. Booklet and manual 
of directions. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951.) 
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Relationship Between Attitude 
and Credits 


Since the measuring instrument is based 
upon Spranger’s Types of Men,? it was not 
surprising that the science teachers had a 
dominant theoretical interest. By defini- 
tion, the “theoretical man” is one who is 
the truth. He 
looks for identities and differences. 


interested in discovery of 

While the differences in mean scores in 
Table 1 lacked conclusive statistical signifi- 
cance, they permitted some interesting ob- 
servations. The gradual increase in relative 
importance of the theoretical attitude 
among science teachers with the increase in 
number of education credits earned tended 
the 


that education courses with their attention 


to refute argument raised sometimes 
on processes caused a decrease of interest 
in academic content. The increase in theo- 
retical attitude, furthermore, was achieved 
without aid from other content areas since 
only three teachers had been enrolled con- 
currently in other than education courses, 
one in the 19-24 credit group and two in 
the 31-36 group. 


Further, the mean scores were influenced 


little by increase in age or experience of 


the individuals. Science teachers thirty-five 
years of age or less differed from the older 


group by .60 in mean scores. Those with 


five years’ experience or less differed from 


those with more experience by .81. Each of 


* Eduard 
from fifth 
Paul J. W. Pigors 
American agent 
St., New York 4 


Men. Translated 


Lebensformen by 


Spranger, 
German 


Types of 
edition of 
Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 10th 
1926 


Our task, then 


the positive connotations of “professional educator” 
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these differences appeared too small to in- 
fluence significantly the increase in, theo- 
retical attitude with a corresponding in- 
crease in professional preparation. Hence, 
while not on a cause-and-effect basis, the 
science teacher’s theoretical attitude 
showed a direct relationship to the number 
of education credits earned. 


Conclusions 


The findings from the study suggested 
the following tentative conclusions: 
1. The 


teachers was theoretical. 


dominant attitude of science 

2. While cause-and-effect was not proved, 
there was an increase in theoretical evalua- 
tive attitude of science teachers with a cor- 
responding increase in number of educa- 


tion credits earned. 


Implications 


[The conclusions suggested the following 
implications: 

1. Science teachers should be encouraged 
to take advanced work in professional edu- 
cation as one means of developing good 
attitudes toward science. 

2. Professional education programs 
should be studied in order to identify the 
elements which foster favorable theoretical 
attitudes toward science. Do professional 
education courses encourage the scientific 
method? Do they emphasize the importance 
of science through educational aims and 
objectives? 

3. The values of professional education 
should not be undervalued. 


is to reinstate in the public mind the acceptance of our role as specialists; to promote 


; to re-establish in our own hands the function of the 


educational specialist, and to accept the challenge and responsibility inherent in the inevitable resultant 
decisions.—THORSTEN BERGGREN in Washington Education. 





The Conant Report: a Critique 


By JOSEPH T. DURHAM 


AMERICAN HIGH has no 
counterpart among educational institutions 


THE SCHOOL 
of the world. Whatever else it may be, the 
American high school is distinctly Ameri- 
can. 

Modeled after the European secondary 
schools, the early American high school 
was exclusive, selective, and aristocratic. 
However, this country was settled for the 
most part by people who left Europe to 
escape political, economic, and religious 
restrictions. They “brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” As these found- 
ers carved the unique design of the Ameri- 
can Republic out of the American wilder- 
ness, they concurrentiy fashioned a unique 
secondary institution which was to become 
inclusive, adaptable, and democratic. As 
a result, our high schools are not like the 
secondary schools in any other country and 


not like the secondary schools of our 


past. These adjectives—“inclusive,” “adapt- 


able,” and “democratic’’—are not qualities 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

This article provides a later look at 
the famous report on the American 
public high school by James Bryant 
Conant. So much was written about 
the report shortly after its publication 
that it makes sense to review it in later 
perspective. Informed students of sec- 
ondary education generally agree that 
the Conant report is and will continue 
to be a landmark in sensible appraisal 
of the great American comprehensive 
secondary school. Therefore it deserves 
space and unbiased comment. The au- 
thor ts associate professor of education, 
Southern University Graduate School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 





which the American high school has fully 
achieved. We are still trying to achieve 
them. They did not spring Minerva-like 
from the head of some pedagogical Zeus 
in full maturity. 

Consequently, in order to understand 
the history of the American high school 
and the complexity of the contemporary 
pattern of the American high school today, 
we must remember that it is an institution 
which is still in the process of becoming. 
As the high 
school is caught up in the crisis culture of 


an institution, American 


our times, evolving toward a_ secondary 
school appropriate for modern America. 
We have only to contrast the statements 
of the Committee of Ten and the state- 
ments of the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education to see that 
the purposes of secondary education have 
changed. In 1893, the Committee of Ten 
under the chairmanship of Charles Eliot 
stated that the high school should prepare 
a small segment of American youth for the 
“duties of life by improving their intel 
lectual ability.”” Twenty-five years later, the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education wrote that “the purpose 
of democratic education is to develop in 
each individual the knowledge, interests, 
ideals, habits, and powers whereby he will 
find his place and use that place to shape 
both himself 
nobler 


and society towards ever 


ends.” These two statements show 
that the purposes of secondary education 
have changed from one of concentrating 
effort on a small segment of our youth to 
all American 
youth. Indeed, as Caswell of Columbia has 
stated it, the high 
undergoing a “great reappraisal.” 

In this period of the ‘ 


one of concentrating on 


American 


SC hool is 


‘great reappraisal,” 


much has been written and spoken about 


4 
/ 
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the American high school. Without too 
much difficulty, one can find criticisms and 
recommendations from admirals, college 
presidents, college professors of liberal arts, 
school board members, housewives, and 
various political and religious organiza- 
tions. At first a gentle wind, these state- 
ments, after the advent of Sputnik, have 
assumed the force of hurricane winds, 

In the midst of all that has been said 
heretofore about the American high school, 
still another report has been issued. This 
report, James Bryant Conant’s The Ameri- 
can High School Today, appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1959. 

Dr. Conant is no stranger to American 
education. He is a top-flight chemist in his 
own right, president emeritus of Harvard 
University (after a tenure of twenty years), 
and more recently ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, a post relin- 
quished by him in February of 1957. 

Che focus of Dr. Conant’s study is “the 
comprehensive high school,” which he de- 
fines as a school which offers under one 
roof (or 


series of roofs) secondary education for al- 


administration and under one 
most all of the high-school-age children of 
one town or neighborhood, The decision 
to concentrate on the comprehensive high 
school is an expression of Dr. Conant’s 
long-standing belief that the comprehen- 
sive high school is the most appropriate sec- 
ondary school for the training of our citi- 
zen-youth. As far back as 1953 in Education 
and Liberty, that 
“we adhere to the principle of a compre- 
hensive high school with a common core of 


Conant recommended 


studies and differentiated special programs, 
but in so doing we make far more effort to 
identify the gifted youth and give him or 
her more rigorous academic training in 
languages and mathematics.” I would agree 
with Dr. Conant that the comprehensive 
high school is the kind of secondary in- 
stitution which is most appropriate to the 
education of a democratic citizenry. How- 


‘Cambridge: Harvard University Press, p. 57. 
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ever, as a student of curriculum I respect- 


fully suggest that Dr. Conant’s conception 
of general education be re-examined. After 
establishing as one of the objectives of the 
comprehensive high school that of provid- 
ing a “general education for all future 
citizens,” Dr. Conant then describes the 
program of general education he has in 
mind. Here I am quoting directly from the 
report (p. 47): 

Recommendation 3: REQUIRED PROGRAMS FOR ALI 

A. GENERAL The 


graduation for all students should be as fol- 
lows: 


EDUCATION, requirements for 


four years of English, three or four years of 
social studies—including two years of history 
(one of which should be American history) 
and a senior course in American problems or 
American government—one year of mathe- 
matics in the ninth grade (algebra or gen- 
eral mathematics), and at least one year of 
science in the ninth or tenth grade, which 
might well be biology or general physical 
science. By a year, I mean that a course is 
given five periods a week throughout the 
academic year or an equivalent amount of 
time. This academic program for general 
education involves nine or ten courses with 
homework to be taken in four years and oc- 
half the 
students, whatever their elective programs. 


cupies more than time of most 

The foregoing quotation sets forth Dr. 
Conant's conception of general education; 
namely, the idea that general education is 
a common assignment of subjects to be 
taken by all students and required for grad- 
uation. By thus defining general education, 
Dr. Conant ignores or chooses to ignore the 
volumes of data so tediously written by the 
staffs of the thirty schools which partici- 
pated in that noble adventure in educa- 
the Eight Year Study, 1932-1940. 
These thirty schools held a different con- 


tion, 


ception of general education. Their concep- 
tion was that the lines of subject matter 
areas should be obliterated and that com- 
mon experiences provided for all students 
ought to be gained in “core classes,” in 
which students from various socioeconomic 
backgrounds and with various levels of 
ability live and work together on the solu- 
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tion of common personal-social problems. 
This kind of program extended through- 
out the secondary period, with a large block 
of time, ranging from two-thirds to one- 
third of the school day, being available. 
Such programs are known as core programs, 
general education classes, or social living 
classes. This concept of general education 
which the idea is built is 
one which says that all youth who are to 
become citizens of the American society 
need certain common experiences regard- 


upon “core” 


less of their probable vocational or educa- 
tional future. The commonality of experi- 
ences will not be provided by running all 
students through the gamut of “solid sub- 
jects” (which, incidentally, according to Dr. 
Conant, would involve a nine- or ten-hour 
school day, exclusive of physical education 
and extra-class activities) but would be pro- 
vided by having students consider compre- 
hensive problems of living which draw 
upon the subject areas as resources where 
needed. 

It is apparent in the pages of The Ameri- 
can High School Today that Conant is 
struggling with a dilemma. On the one 
hand he believes in the comprehensive 
high school because it is a democratic insti- 
tution providing education for all Ameri- 
can youth; on the other hand, he wants to 
have a fare of “solid subjects” for all, but 
realizing that this program is really for the 
“academically talented,” Dr. Conant seeks 
to resolve the dilemma by proposing 
(p. 49) that “in the required subjects and 
those elected by students with a wide range 
of ability, the students should be grouped 
according to ability, subject by subject.” 
Still plagued by the necessity for develop- 
ing social cohesion, Dr. Conant proposes 
(pp. 74 and 75) (1) that senior high schools 
have home rooms and (2) that “in the 
twelfth grade a course on American prob- 
lems or American government should be 
required. Each class in this course 
should be a cross section of the school: the 
class should be heterogeneously grouped.” 

In view of the fact that the preservation 
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of our system of government is dependent 
upon a cohesive society in which every seg- 
ment of society has mutual understanding 
and open channels of communication be- 
tween and among themselves, it is my opin 
ion that Dr. Conant’s conception of gen- 
eral education is untenable for today’s high 
schools. 

I am led that Dr. Conant’s 
major concern is with identifying and mak- 
ing optimum provisions for the scholastic 


to believe 


success of the intellectually able student. 
the establish- 


ment of an effective system of counseling, 


Recommendations such as 
individualized programs, ability grouping, 
special programs for the 
talented,” a special guidance tutor for 


“academically 


groups of “highly gifted students,” main- 
taining an academic inventory, the estab- 
lishment of prerequisites for advanced aca- 
demic course, operating summer school not 
only for repeaters but also for “bright and 
use the 
summer to broaden the scope of their elec- 


ambitious students who wish to 


tive programs,” 
guage 
tions seem to underscore the fact that the 
high school today should be 
about the enormous waste of human re- 
sources of which we are all guilty when lit- 
tle is done to identify those with abilities 
and to assist these students to develop their 
abilities to their fullest extent. 

Dr. Conant does not lose sight of the 


special science and lan- 


courses—all of these recommenda 


concerned 


presence of other students who are less aca- 


demically inclined. He recommends spe- 


cial programs and teachers for slow readers. 
He recommends (p. 67) a developmental 
reading program for all students who want 
“the opportunity to increase reading speed 
and comprehension.” He recommends di- 
versified programs for developing market- 
able skills such as typing, stenography, the 
use of business machines, home economics 
skills, merchandising skills, vocational and 
agricultural skills. Certainly, I would agree 
that provisions for the teaching and nur- 
turing of these skills should be made by a 
comprehensive high school. 
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Dr. Conant is also concerned with com- 
munication skills. He recommends (p. 50) 
that one-half of the total time allotted to 
the study of English should be devoted to 
English composition with each student 
being required to write “an average of one 
week.” He 


that school-wide composition tests be given 


theme a further recommends 
in each grade. Failure to pass such a test 
in the eleventh grade would mean that a 


student “should be required to take a spe- 
cial course in English composition in the 
twelfth grade.” 

Since poor English skills are so frequently 
complained about by English instructors 
both at the secondary and at the collegiate 
levels, this recommendation is one that I 
would endorse. 

Like many other educators in America at 
the present time, Dr. Conant is concerned 
with the value of the high school diploma. 
The 
American high schools and the extreme 


existence of so many programs in 
variations of standards for graduation from 
high schools have combined to reduce the 
high-school diploma to a mere certificate 
of attendance. In order to correct this evil, 
Dr. Conant has proposed (p. 50) that “each 
student should be given a durable record 
of the courses studied in four years and 
the grades obtained. The existence of such 
a record should be well publicized so that 
employers ask for it rather than merely 
... The record might 
be a card that could be carried in a wallet.” 


relying on a diploma. 


Improving the quality of academic work 
done in the high schools of our country is 
a persistent theme throughout the Conant 
report. Dr. Conant frankly admits his be- 
lief that 21,000 high schools in America are 
more secondary schools than we as a nation 
need. He regards any high school as too 
small for economical operation which has 
a graduating class of less than one hundred 
students. Using the size of the graduating 
yardstick, Dr. believes 
that at present we need only 9,000 sec- 


class as a Conant 


ondary schools in the nation. By drastically 
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reducing the number of high schools from 
21,000 to 9,000 Conant envisions the im- 
provement of secondary instruction. More 
effective utilization of staff personnel will 
ensue; teacher shortages in critical areas 
like chemistry and physics will be virtually 
eliminated; and citizen committees con- 
cerned with the state action to improve the 
high schools will have a manageable num- 
ber of high schools with which to work. 
While I would agree that these stated 
results are desirable. 1 would still contend 
that the arbitrary use of a measure such as 
the number of students in the annual grad- 
uating class ignores the personal qualities 
which also contribute to excellence in edu- 
cation. | am apprehensive that if suddenly 
in America we should be bereft of 12,000 
secondary schools, the personal equation in 
teaching would be seriously impaired, if 
not totally lost. It would seem that the 
9,000 remaining high schools would be 
such giant academic communities that the 
influence of the good teacher 
would be drastically reduced. It may still 


personal 


be that, at least in some subject areas, good 
teaching takes place with “Mark Hopkins 
on one end of the log and the student at 
the other.” 

We may all agree with Conant’s insist- 
ence on concerted community action in 
order to achieve excellence in secondary 
education. He urges communities of the 
country to recognize that there are local 
conditions which will cause their schools to 
be different from those of adjoining com- 
munities. He urges them, further (p. 96) 
to elect a good school board and to sup- 
port “the efforts of the board to improve 
the schools.” 

The title of Dr. Conant’s book, The 
American High School Today, somewhat 
prepares the reader to expect a survey of 
the entire system of American secondary 
education. Obviously, such an undertak- 
ing cannot be done by one person within 
the pages. Dr. 
Conant has included in his study only 103 


scope of 140 Moreover, 
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schools located in 26 states. “These schools 
were located for the most part outside 
metropolitan areas in cities with popula- 
tions between 10,000 and 100,000” (p. 14). 
I suggest, then, that the Conant report 
might be appropriately subtitled, “A Study 
of Selected Comprehensive High Schools.” 

It seems to me that the chief value of 
the the recommendations 
which it makes for improving the quality 


report lies in 
of secondary education, within the tradi- 
tional framework of subjects, for those stu- 
dents who may be termed the “academi- 
cally talented.” The report does not contain 
earth-shaking Its 
contents can be used to justify the continu- 


any recommendations. 


ance of the status quo in American sec- 
ondary education. It is my view that we 


should consider Dr. Conant’s report as the 
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answer of one man who has been involved 
in the search for that American secondary 
institution which will be appropriate for 
youth in the dynamic culture which is 
American. This is a search which we have 
pursued for the last three hundred years. 
To paraphrase Rudyard Kipling, I predict: 
When the tumult and the shouting dies, 

When the admirals and the college professors depart. 


that search will still be going on. Nineteen 
years ago, while he was president of Har- 
vard University, Dr. Conant wrote, “The 
American school system is a vast engine 
which we are only beginning to under- 
stand. We are learning only slowly how to 


tho 


operate it for the public good. 


? James B. Conant, “Education for a Classless So 
ciety,” Atlantic Monthly, 165: 600 (May, 1940) 


Why 180 Days of School? 


By Davin S. SARNER 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Recently, in one of my introductory courses, a 
student asked why the regulation school year was 
approximately 180 days in length. Without think- 
ing, I started to say that this was according to law, 
but then I too began to wonder for I could think 
of no logical scientific answer based upon research 
findings. The more I thought about the 
the more I that the 
education system just arrived at 180 days through 


answer, 


became convinced American 
a process of elimination and simple arithmetic 

If we start with 365 days in the year and sub- 
tract Saturdays and Sundays for the months of 
January, February, March, April, May, June, Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December, we 
find that this comes to 39 Saturdays and 37 Sundays 
for a total of 76 days. Three hundred sixty-five days 
less 76 Saturdays and Sundays leaves 289 days. Now 
subtracting 74 days for summer vacation (approxi- 
mately from June 20 to September 3), we have a 
remainder of 215 days. But we must now remember 
to subtract 14 days for Christmas and seven days 
for Easter, which now leaves us 194 days. From 


the remaining 194 days we must now take away 


the week (7 days) for the Thanksgiving holiday, 
leaving 187 days. Then along comes Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, teachers’ conferences (total 
three days) and we find that our original 365 days 
now have shrunk to 


Perhaps it is time to reconsider the school cal 


182 days for the school year 


Would it be more 
the 
number of hours per day and days per school year 


endar on a more scientific basis 


advisable to start some studies to determine 
necessary to teach school subjects to our youth? 

Perhaps now that the eyes of the American pub 
lic are focused upon their schools and the voter is 
willing to go along with recommendations for im 
provement, education should consider a re-evalua- 
tion of the time allotted to teaching subjects. Here 
it might be well to reconsider the length of the 
school year as well as the length of the class pe- 
riod (set up by the college-dominated Carnegic 
Foundation). 

It is regrettable that, in this enlightened mid- 
twentieth defend 


position it has assumed in regard to the length of 


century, education cannot the 


the school year 
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FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


Administration of the Noninstructional Per- 
sonnel and Services by WILLIAM A. 
Yeacer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. 426 pages, $5.50. 

The late Dr. Yeager’s final book is an excel- 
lent testimonial to a great educator. It fills a 
need for school administrators in an area which 
is expanding rapidly in the public schools of 
the United States, that of noninstructional per- 
sonnel. It is of particular value to the lay public 
and to members of boards of education who are 
often unaware of the vast, complex area of 
that which 
deals with pupils, teachers, and administrators. 
To a greater degree than ever, the modern 
school administrator must exert leadership over 
a growing body of personnel whose duties are 
outside of the classroom proper but who are 
very necessary to complete the pattern as a 
whole if the school is to be operated efficiently 
and co-operatively. 

The author points out in the introductory 
chapter the nature and classification of the non- 
instructional personnel, focusing the attention 
of the reader on the importance of recognizing 
the value of services, other than instructional, 
which are essential in the American public 
school system, He emphasizes strongly, however, 
that the core of all administration should be 
the instructional program. He further concerns 
himself with the board of education at the state 
and local levels, pointing out the legal theory 
pertaining to the establishment and organiza- 
tion of the American public school, the nature 
of the organization, the place and function of 
the state and its authority, and the place and 
function of the local school districts. 

Six areas of noninstructional personnel are 
then identified: (1) the business and secretarial 
(clerical) services; (2) the school-plant planning, 
construction, operation, and maintenance serv- 
ices; (3) the attendance service; (4) the health 
services; (5) the food service; (6) the pupil 
transportation service. A final chapter is in- 
cluded on the role of educational leadership in 
administering the schools, with special empha- 
sis on the noninstructional personnel and serv- 
ices. 

Although this is a text primarily for school 
administrators, it may be recommended highly 
for teachers and prospective teachers, college 


school administration outside of 


instructors of courses in school administration, 
and for the lay citizen who wishes to gain a 
better understanding of the operation of a com- 
plex enterprise which forms the basis, to a high 
degree, of our democratic society. 

CuHares S. LOFTON 


General Business for Today and Tomorrow 
by JoHn W. ABERLE, THEODORE J. SIE- 
LAFF, and Forrest L. MAyer. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 467 
pages, $3.60. 

This new text designed for ninth- and tenth- 
grade students, has many admirable qualities. 
Most importart is its successful blending of the 
three factors which are—or should be—the very 
essence of constructive education. In the first 
place, each chapter contains a clear-cut, concise 
explanation of the factual material, or subject 
matter, under discussion. Secondly, each chap- 
ter—and, in fact, sections of each chapter—re- 
quire the student to improve his abilities in the 
three R’s . “readin’, ‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic.” 
Far too often in this era which overemphasizes 
the doctrines and dogmas of progressive educa 
tion, the need to acquire proficiency in these 
essential skills is overlooked. 

Finally, the authors provide provocative prob- 
lems designed to inspire the young learner to 
utilize and apply his factual data; and this is a 
step frequently neglected at all stages of our 
system of education. The authors state in the 
preface to the book that one of their objectives 
is “to teach students to think while reading, 
writing, speaking, and computing.” This ap- 
proach is an admirable one, and the authors go 
far in motivating their readers toward attaining 
this objective. 

Of course, my prejudices may be showing here 
for I have always been a strong advocate of the 
case method of instruction at all levels of study. 
However, to be perfectly fair, I must warn the 
teacher who decides to use this book, even 
though it involves the modified case method, 
that a greater burden is thereby placed upon 
him. This burden consists of greater prepara- 
tion, more intelligent classroom instruction, and 
testing which is more difficult both to prepare 
and to grade. But I feel that these increased 
demands on an already “overdemanded” 
teacher are well worth the effort. By the end of 
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the course, the good teacher will realize that he 
has succeeded in making the “triple play”— 
inculcating practical knowledge, improving the 
student’s ability to communicate, and (most im- 
portant) training the student to apply facts in- 
telligently to problem situations. The attain- 
ment of such goals will serve the student in good 
stead in his future educational endeavors as well 
as in his personal and business life during years 
to come. 

The content of the book is, essentially, aptly 
stated in the title of the first of its fourteen 
units, namely, “General Business for Personal 
Use.” But the text is not meant exclusively for a 
course in personal business. Part of the material 
offers the student a degree of insight into the 
complex world of business economics. Even in 
these instances, however, there is an intelligent 
tie-in between such over-all business economic 
concepts and the personal business concepts of 
the individual. 

Another point very much in the book's favor 
is that the material is presented and written in 
a way which should appeal to the age group for 
which it is intended. The authors do not write 
beyond the comprehension of ninth and tenth 
graders but—even more important—the young- 
sters are not regarded as grade-school children 





either. The authors meet their prospective read 
ers at their own level and then make a rather 
successful attempt to carry them a little farther 
up the ladder of true learning. 

The subject matter of the book is quite diff 
cult because it is so all encompassing. Naturally, 
some teachers will feel that certain areas are in 
correctly omitted while others will feel that some 
areas have been emphasized unduly. In my per 
sonal opinion, the authors have done a fine job. 
And the job is especially well done in its efforts 
to motivate the students. That, after all, is the 
important goal. 

STERLING SURREY 


All Around America (Grade 8 “America 
Reads”! series) by Ropert C. Poo rey, 
ALFRED H. GROMMON, and Epyrue 
DANtEL. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1959. 576 pages, $3.76. Record to 
accompany book, $5.50. 

Here is a book which should be a delight to 
both teacher and student. Its cover is colorful 
yet with a practical dark background which 


should preserve its handsome appearance for 


many semesters’ use. Its pleasing typography is 
set double column on 7-by-g-inch pages. Illus 
trations and photographs (many of which are 
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full page in full color are exciting and excellent 
in respect to both composition and reprodu 

tion. > 

The well-chosen selections provide fine oppor 
tunity to develop breadth of reading interest 
and appreciation. Selections ranging from those 
by the masters of our literary heritage—London, 
Tennyson, Dickens, Tolstoi, Frost, Kipling. 
and Shakespeare, to mention but a few—to se 
lections by Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dwight 
1D. Eisenhower on World War II, the develop- 
ment of the Salk vaccine, and the atomic age 
provide for a fine range of interest, time, type, 
and style. 

Each selection, whether prose or poetry, is 
prefaced by a short thought-provoking purpose 
for reading. Following each selection is a brief 
bit of information about the author plus exer- 
cises dealing with vocabulary and various read- 
ing skills appropriate for that selection. In ad- 
dition, a list of books ranked on a three-level 
difficulty scale is provided as a guide to further 
reading on the same subject. 

Following each of the book's eight basic units 
is an annotated list of approximately twenty 
additional books, a summary vocabulary exer- 
cise, plus exercises designed to develop and 
strengthen at least two additional reading skills, 
such as main ideas, seeing relationships, recog- 
nizing mood, or visualizing character. Such ex- 
ercises are typical of the emphasis throughout 
the book on the development of interpretive 
reading skills. 

A “Complete Pronunciation Key” accom- 
panies an extensive glossary, the page format 
and content of which are identical to that of a 
regular dictionary. Three useful indexes are in- 
cluded—“Index of Skills,” “Index of Authors 
and Titles,” and “Index of Types of Litera 
ture.” 


An additional feature to assist in develop- 
ment of listening and oral interpretive skills is 
an LP record, “America Listens,” containing 
fifteen excellently read selections from the book. 

LEONARD S. BRAAM 


Sociometry in the Classroom by NORMAN E. 
GRONLUND. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 340 pages, $4.50. 
Professez Gronlund presents a fresh approach 

to uses of the sociometric technique as a tool to 

teaching. Teachers will enjoy the fact that this 
book is good reading as well as informative 
from the standpoint of background, understand- 
ing, and viewpoint. The book is challenging in 
approach. Of perhaps more importance is the 
“how,” “when,” and “why” discussion of this 
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part of the responsibility of the school. The 
viewpoint is well presented from both the theo 
retical and practical approach. 

[he author points out that the sociogram is 
not a cure-all for any of the ills of the class- 
room. The point is well taken that this is only 
one of many techniques which the effective 
teacher may use. The sociogram is perhaps used 
more effectively by the experienced than by the 
inexperienced teacher, but either will find some 
usable suggestions here. Of particular interest 
to the reviewer is the use of the “likes” rather 
than “dislikes” of children in the development 
of the sociogram. Statistical analyses and tables 
in the book will be of value to those who are 
interested in some positive use of the end re- 
sult of this reading. 


Wyte H. Russerr 


The Growth of America by REBEKAH R. 
LIEBMAN and GERTRUDE A. YOUNG. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. 469 pages. $4.68. 

Outstanding features in this new junior-high- 
school history include: informality of address, 
very simple vocabulary, story presentation, clear- 
cut content maps, pleasing color, illustrations 
from many authentic sources, challenging pupil 
activities, the use of 
usually 


numerous anecdotes not 
found in junior-high-school history 
texts; evidence of the purpose of the authors to 
develop within young America a pride in their 
heritage, and to challenge them to maintain in 
the United States and in the world “the idea 
upon which our country was founded—the be- 
lief in human rights.” 

On first glance at the contents, which lists ten 
units, one notices the continuing use of the 
personal pronouns, “we,”’ “our,” “us,” obvi 
ously aimed at enlisting junior-high boys and 
girls in a co-operative study of their country. A 
story form of presentation, expressed in an easy 
(for junior-high) vocabulary is used throughout 

One is kept aware of geographic influences 
through the frequent occurrence of well-planned 
maps, presented in attractive color. 

The illustrations consist chiefly of reproduc- 
tions from authentic 
museums, government agencies, industries, busi 
Many 
from 
historic documents. Because of their age some of 
each did not reproduce clearly. Effective use is 
also made of reprints of pages from historically 
pertinent issues of well-known newspapers. 

Supplementing the informality in address 
and style are startling headings introducing the 


historical collections in 


ness houses, national and state archives 


are contemporary; others are selections 
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cussion in each chapter, plus special sections showing how each 
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unit tests and activities. Although they do echo 
the spirit of the times, they frequently might be 
termed slang; for example, “It’s Roundup Rospert L. Stevens. Grade g ($3.60); 
Time,” “Strike It Rich,” “Fence These In,” Grade 10 ($3.68); Grade 11 ($3.76); Grade 
“Ready, Aim, Fire,” “Ride ‘em Cowboy.” (This 12 ($3.92); with accompanying work- 
might be difficult to defend in a books, tests, teachers’ handbooks, and 


“English Skills” series, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12, 
by J. N. Hook, Florence C. Guitp, and 


“core” situa- 


tion.) 

Another feature with guaranteed teen-age 
appeal is the inclusion of numerous anecdotes 
which are not usually found in an eighth-grade 
history (as mentioned above). Among these are: 
Cornwallis’ premature packing; Madison's keep- 
ing hidden for fifty years his account of the 
Constitutional Convention (written in his own 
style of shorthand); General Lee’s lost copy of 
Special Order #191; Uncle Remus. 

Obviously, considering the residence of all 
the authors, the amount of space given to Con- 
federate leaders and the Confederacy, treatment 
of the Constitutional amendments (especially 
13, 14, 15), the detail given to the Civil War, 
this text is primarily intended for schools in 
the South. However, from the end of the Civil 
War the book moves on rapidly to develop 
knowledge of, pride in, and dedication to the 
United States as a leader in world affairs. 


VirciniA E. Lewis 


keys. New York: Ginn and Co., 1959 

In our age of devastating criticism it is well 
that this new series of English textbooks should 
be concise, accurate, and clear. The goals are 
simply and definitely stated for the student and 
the teacher. The authors, knowing the value of 
time for an English teacher, have planned ex 
ercises and tests for the student in order to re 
lease her for “individual needs.” 

The “Contents” indicate the spiral principle 
of development. The first three books begin 
with emphasis upon human relationships. “Get 
ting Along with People,” “Courtesy in Every 
day Situations,” and “Considering Others” are 
interesting and practical suggestions for social 
adjustment, appealing not only to self-interest 
but also to decent citizenship. Most of the other 
chapters offer English study for better communi 
cation, service to others, and personality growth 

Because of these objectives, effective speech 
is stressed. Voice training, correct pronuncia 
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tion, and accurate use of words are the subjects 
of several chapters in the first two years and 
required principles in the last two. 

The business-letter sections include orders, 
adjustments, and applications, presenting the 
need for exact, courteous, and clear communi- 
cations. Likewise the problems of social corre- 
spondence, formal and informal, are presented 
for study. Another vital part of composition is 
sentence structure. That and paragraph devel- 
opment follow a logical, interesting plan. A 
color picture of a broken train (ninth grade) 
illustrates the importance of good connections, 
while a color picture of the compression of 
metal suggests précis writing. Most oral and 
written projects are made graphic with color. 
Finally, the report work for 
younger students and the research theme for 
those older 


one commends 


Grammar sections will satisfy most grammar 
fans. The workbooks are prolific in problems of 
usage. Each one deals with spelling and punc 
tuation. Correct use of pronouns in “g” is fol- 
Variety in sentence 
use of verbals are im- 
“Verbals—a Challenging Sub- 
ject” is found in every one of the series. Differ- 
ent the diagram to separate the 
subject from the predicate. In fact, the books 
are comprehensive and carefully edited. 
MATTIE SHARP BREWER 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFice, Washington 
25, D.C.: 

Curriculum Responsibilities of State Depart- 

of Education by Howarp H. Cum- 

and Heren K. MAcKINTOSH. Miscel- 
laneous No. go, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 76 pages, 
55 cents 

Fall 10958 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers, 
and Schoolhousing in Full-time Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Day Schools by Sam- 
vEL ScHLoss and Carot Joy Hosson, Cir- 
cular No. 551, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
pages, 20 cents. 

Financing Public School Facilities by Clayton 
D. Hutcuins and Emer C. DEERING. Mis- 
cellaneous No. 32, United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959. 214 
pages, $1.50. 

Guide to National Defense Education Act of 
1958 by THeropore E. Carison. Circular No. 
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553, United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1959. 32 pages, 30 
cents. 

Japan—Three Epochs of Modern Education by 
RONALD S. ANDERSON. Bulletin 1959, No. 11, 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 219 pages, $1.25. 

State School Legislation 1957 by .Arcn K. 
STEINER. Bulletin 1959, No. 10, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 189 pages, 70 cents. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED FROM THE Boarp oF Epvu- 
CATION OF THE City oF New York (Publica- 
tion Sales Office, 110 Livingston St., Brook 
lyn 1): 


Materials for the Literature Program, Grades 
1-6, Curriculum Bulletin No. 7, 1956-57 series. 
131 pages, 75 cents. 

Resource Units for Classes with Puerto Rican 
Pupils (Secondary School Extended Orienta- 
tion Stage), 1957. 155 pages, 75 cents. 

Science, Grades K-6. 1. Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, Curriculum Bulletin No. 2a, 1958-59 
series. 39 pages, 50 cents. 

Science, Grades K-6. 2. Earth in Space, Curric- 
ulum Bulletin No. eb, 
pages, 50 cents. 

Scope Sequence for High 
Schools (Shop and Related Subjects), Curri 
culum Bulletin No. 12, 1954-55 series. 
pages, go cents. 
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POEMS FOR STUDY 
INVICTUS 
By WILLIAM ERNEsT HENLEY 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeoning of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


(I think it is usually efficient to begin the 
study of a short poem in class by reading it 
aloud, or sometimes I ask the students to read it 
to themselves as they would in an examination; 
then I ask them all to answer in writing a few 
questions which can be answered very briefly. 
This procedure gives room for differences of 
opinion, but its real advantage is that it compels 
everyone to think at least a little. Assuring them 
that there are no absolutely right answers. I 
give them the answers that I would give. I then 
point out, in the most agreeable possible way, 
that while there are no right answers, mine are 
probably “righter” than theirs, on the general 
principle that I am older and wiser than they 
are. When you make this assertion, you smile, 
thereby tricking them into at least a temporary 
acceptance.) 

I suggest that one might begin the study of 
the famous or notorious poem above with a few 
questions like the following: (a) Is the image in 
line 2 a precise one? (6) Is the “speaker” in the 
poem religious in the usual sense? Religious at 
all? (c) Is the poem finally optimistic or pessi- 
mistic? (d) If he is under the bludgeoning of 
chance, how can he be the master of his fate? 
(e) Is the whole thing rather offensive in its 
tone of “unflinching valiancy”? These questions 


will get things started, as would a dozen others 
that may occur to the teacher. 

I begin with a consideration of the last ques- 
tion proposed above. John Ciardi says that this 
is “perhaps the most widely known bad poem in 
English,” and he accounts for its badness by 
talking about its “chest-thumping heroics” and 
its offensive tone. “The reader cannot help but 
find him [Henley—or the ‘speaker’] merely in- 
flated and self-dramatizing.”! Now, first of all, 
most readers (Mr. Ciardi would say, I suppose 
correctly, that most readers are bad readers) 
have not found the tone objectionable, and a 
number of readers who have taste do not find 
this defect in the poem. What the “I” of the 
poem has said is: “I have been through some 
very severe ordeals, and though I have found 
this world a place of wrath and tears and I have 
no expectation of a better world to come, I am 
not yet beaten or afraid and I am still in control 
of my own destiny.” I do not find this boastful 
or chest thumping—I think the real trouble is 
that it’s not very convincing, to which point I 
will return in a moment. I think these senti 
ments coming from Henley are touching. It is 
common knowledge that he took some awful 
beatings from fate, and that from time to time 
it is almost literally true that his head was 
bloody. And I do not think that it is in any way 
improper or illicit to read the poem in the 
light of this knowledge. When Browning says, 
“I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more .. .,” 
that’s when one scents a phony bravado. There 
is no evidence that Browning ever fought any 
thing—not so much as a cold in the head. 

The principal reason for the great popularity 
of the poem, of course, is that it is an epigram- 
matic expression of a defiant and courageous 
human spirit in the face of every adversity, 
speaking out of the direst skepticism. 

The major fault of Invictus is not in its 
“great roaring rhetoric,” but in its inability to 
withstand examination as an attitude toward 
life—and certainly no one would deny that that 
is what Henley is trying to express. There is an 
irreparable irreconcilability between the ad- 
mission that one is subject to the bludgeoning 
of chance and accident and the categorical as- 


* John Ciardi, How Does a Poem Mean? (Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959), p. 848. 
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sertion that one is the master of one’s fate. How 
can one say: Jt makes no difference how diffi 
cult the struggle may be, or how many “pun- 
ishments” my experience will impose upon me, 
I am still in control of my destiny? 

rhis troublesome logic does not bother the 
casual reader who carries away a general im- 
pression of a splendidly courageous chap whose 
chin is always up, no matter where the chips 
are falling. But the close reader is bothcred, 
and especially, I think, with Henley’s use of 
that always difficult word “soul.” The poem ex- 
plicitly denies that there is any immortal part 
in us, and makes it clear that after a miserable 
sojourn in this place of wrath and tears we have 
only in prospect the horror of the shade, so he 
does not that immortal 
which religious persons refer. What is this “un- 
element of which he is “captain”? 
This is 


mean ingredient to 


conquerable” 
The “spirit” of man? Man's 
about as well as we can do, and in the light of 
the context perhaps it is enough. Henley’s gen- 
eral intent is reasonably plain—no matter how 


“will? 


tough things may get, I will not yield in spirit 
I will be Promethean and defy whatever gods 
may be. Very well, but do not contend in 
the same breath that you are master. 

Henley has confused many cursory readers by 
the religious tendency of his imagery. The in- 
“soul,” the reference to the “strait 
gate” and the punishments in the “scroll” are 
Biblically associated in most minds, rightly or 
wrongly, and so we get a mixture of pagan 
defiance and scriptural metaphor which leads 
to a blurred impression. Perhaps we ought to 
blame the reader and not Henley for this. The 
poem, I know from experience, has been quite 
perversely used in the pulpit 

lo return to the problem of “tone.” The 
importance of this is primary, and unfortun- 


sistence on 


ately, the final determination of it is impossible, 
at least in this instance. Mr. Ciardi says that one 
is not moved by the poem, but simply refuses to 


believe it. I take a directly contrary view. I 
believe it wholly—that is, I believe in the feel- 
ing behind the utterance. I think this poem 
came out of experience, that it is “felt thought” 
in the best sense, and if I am ready to go along 
with Mr. Ciardi that “there is no trace in it of a 
technical flaw,” I would have to assert that it 
is not only widely known but that it deserves its 
repute. I think most readers have responded to 
the genuineness of the poem, but have failed to 
note its whopping illogicality. It is more “felt” 
than “thought.” 

WILLIAM Ross CLARK 

University of Connecticut 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 
Oliver Twist 


Du Pont’s “Show of the Month,” which thus 
far has shown a fine knack for converting novels 
into ninety-minute teleplays, will place Oliver 
Twist in the converter Friday, December 4 
(C.B.S.-TV, 7:30-9:00 N.Y.T.). 

Written over a hundred years ago when both 
readers and writers enjoyed a more leisurely pace, 
Oliver Twist is that rare blend of comedy and 
pathos that few authors achieve. By maintaining 
a detached attitude toward his characters (in 
keeping with the Henry Fielding tradition), 
Dickens is able to inject humorous “business” 
into the novel at serious moments. 

Consider poor, starving Oliver, who having 
just finished his short ration of gruel, makes his 
way to the front of the kitchen in the poorhouse. 

“Please, sir, I want some more.’ 

“The master was a fat, healthy man; but he 
turned very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonish- 
ment on the small rebel for some seconds, and 
then clung for support to the copper. The assist- 
ants were paralysed with wonder; the boys with 
fear. 

“*What!’ said the master at length, in a faint 
voice. 

“*Please, sir,’ 
more.’ 


replied Oliver, ‘I want some 

“The board were sitting in solemn conclave, 
when Mr. Bumble rushed into the room in great 
excitement, and addressing the gentleman in the 
high chair, said: 

“*Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir! Oliver 
Twist has asked for more!’ ” 

Given a choice of hyperbole and pathos, Dick- 
ens chooses the witty path. And in a sense he 
must. For he is too much the professional story- 
teller to allow the nigh-perfect Oliver—a frighten- 
ingly good character for an author to have to 
deal with—to get involved in any more senti- 
mental claptrap than necessary. 

Actually, the line that separates Master Oliver 
from the nice nice—goody goody lad that we can't 
help wishing a few mud spatterings to is a thin 
one. Oliver's saving grace lies in Dickens’ comix 
treatment of some pathetic situations and in 
Oliver's being a passive character. He is con 
stanily warding off evil, but he is called upon to 
perform few noble acts. He is rarely in the fore- 
ground long enough to parade his goodness 

In his preface to the novel, Dickens reveals 
that he intends to portray the criminals as un- 
appealing, thoroughly despicable, characters. 
And yet, his tongue-in-cheek style betrays him. 
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Does he actually succeed in making Fagin a hate- 
ful character until near the end of the book when 
the arch-criminal’s underworld begins to tumble 
around him? 

Teachers will inevitably make comparisons 
with the 1951 movie version in which Robert 
Newton played Sikes and Sir Alec Guinness 
played Fagin as though the roles had been 
written specifically for them. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 

(1) Is Oliver the hero, the main character, or 
neither? 

(2) What major coincidences occur in the 
story? 

(3) Who is the most comic character and what 
precisely makes him funny? 

(4) Does Oliver Twist support or refute the 
saying, “There is no honor among thieves’’? 

(5) Discuss Mr. Bumble’s outraged comment 
when he learns that he is legally responsible for 
his wife’s transgressions. “If the law supposes that 

. the law is a ass—a idiot. If that’s the eye of 
the law, the law’s a bachelor; and the worst I 
wish the law is, that his eye may be opened by 
experience—by experience.” 

(6) Who is the more evil character, Sikes or 
Fagin? 

(7) Who are some contemporary social and po- 
litical reformers who use fiction as a sounding 
board for their philosophies? 

(8) Who were the “muckrakers’’? 

(9) Trace the development of child labor laws. 
What are the work restrictions regarding minors 
today? 


H.B.M. 


IN PRINT 


Ruminations of an Editor 


The Waist-High Culture by THomMas GriFFITH. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 275 
pages, $4.00. 

The title, jacket blurb, and review of this 
book would imply that Thomas Griffith has 
written a sustained analysis of contemporary 
American culture. That he has not done: The 
and much of the material are 
graphical; many major aspects of culture are 
slighted (e.g., religion and education); random 
excursions into the byways of foreign travel in- 
trude. 

This is, instead, the ruminations of a widely 
experienced Time editor on contemporary life 
as he has lived it. Since his experience ranges 


tone autobio- 


THE HuMANITIES TODAY 
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from childhood in a pinched boardinghouse to 
police reporting for the Seattle Times, to vari- 
ous editing jobs on Time, his commentary also 
ranges over the whole vast field of modern 
values and ideas. He rides herd on such dis- 
parate signs of the times as fragmented man, 
the celebration of the celebrity, and our 
erty of plenty. All these and other loco mani 
festations of modern culture he lassos with two 
theories of American civilization: We miscon 
strue the meaning of equality; the profitable 
middle dictates the level of discourse and taste 
This tidy corralling is not the best of the book, 
however. Others (several essays in Mass Culture, 
for example) have done more systematic and 
convincing analyses and “mass man” is nearly 
stampeded by social scientists. 

The real merit of the book is in its moments 
around the campfire when the cow poke draws 
on his personal experience for his generaliza 
tions about life. Even in the passages most dan 
gerously close to sketches of “The Most Un 
forgettable Character I Have Met,” Griffith 
usually maintains a relevance to his larger dis 
cussion. 

Thus his reminiscences of several Time ex 
ecutives upset some images of the editor-as 
monster that are current among even sophisti- 


pt v- 


cated critics of that magazine. If he occasionally 
slips into the late-night mood of “Bury Me Not 
on the Prairie,” he with 
some clear-eyed remarks on the short-comings of 
the UN (constitutionally committed to the 
status unhealthy immunity granted 
business in the news, and the popular but mis 
guided idea that the government is too full of 
plans (actually it is too involved in protecting 
others’ plans). Criticisms, by the way, sufficient 
in themselves to upset the liberal’s stereotype 
of the Time-server. 

The frequency of these asides and their in 
sight into the complexity of modern journalism 
guarantee the value of the book. The reader 
feels, however, that it is less valuable as an 
original guide to American culture. And when 
Griffith begins taking pot shots at modern art, 
literature, and the “elite” in America in his 
concluding pages, he is at least vague and pos 
sibly uninformed. 

His criticism motivated by the 
very same tyranny of equality that he has earlier 
disavowed in One 
too, that he would more carefully identify this 
“elite”’—what is Buddha to the Villager is bum 
to the Rotarian. 


Lone compensates 


quo), the 


seems to be 


American society wishes, 


Mary E. Hazarp 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 
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New Films 


The following thirty-six films were all en- 
tries at the American Film Festival (April 1959) 
sponsored by the Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, 250 W. 57th St., New York, 19, New 
York. Although not award winning, they all are 
of merit and will be found useful in the class 
room. 


AUDUBON AND THE BIRDS OF AMER. 
ICA: 16 mins., black and white or color, Cor 
onet Films, Chicago. 

The life and works of John James Audubon 
The film recreates his youth, his struggles with 
business failures, his interest in painting wild 
life, and his decision to spend his life following 
this desire. (]r.-Sr. High) 


LIFE AMONG 
black and white, 
City. 

The story of the Imperial penguins living 
on the ice crust near the South Pole. A colony 
selects mates, swims, slides, skates, hatches eggs, 
protecting them from cold by placing them on 
the pads of their feet. (Jr. High) 


THE 
Brandon 


PENGUINS: 20 mins., 
Films, New York 


A WAY OF LIFE: 27 mins., color, Missouri 
Conservation Commission. Jefferson City. 

The story of predation, the law of nature. (Sr. 
High) 


BASEBALL PITCHING: 18 mins., color, 
Films for Education, Audio Lane, New Haven, 
Conn. 

One of a series of eight on the fundamental 
techniques of baseball. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


DANCE YOUR WAY: 10 mins., color, De- 
partment of Visual Communication, University 
of California Extension, Los Angeles. 

Boys and girls learn how easy it is to catch 
the rhythm and dance to music. Everyone is 
having fun. (Jr. High) 


THE 


23 mins., 


MELBOURNE OLYMPIC GAMES: 
color, distributed by Coca-Cola Co. 


A description of the colorful Olympic games. 
Suggests that sports may help to build up in- 
ternational good will. (Sr. High) 
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1958 MILLER OPEN: 29 mins., color, dis- 
tributed by Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

A golf film, showing close-ups and outstand- 
ing golf shots of the professionals who played in 
the 1958 tournament. (Sr. High) 


PRIDE OF THE BRAVES: 29 mins., color, 
distributed by Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Highlights of the Milwaukee Braves and their 
star pitcher, Warren Spahn. Starting with spring 
training and continuing through some of the 
crucial games of the season, it concludes with 
part of the World Series. (Jr.-Sr.High) 


TROUBLE SHOOTING WITH PAUL 
HARNEY: 16 mins., color. distributed by Mil- 
ler Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The tough shots of a golfer—up and down 
hill, lie, hook and slice, chip shots—all are 
shown by a professional golfer. (Sr. High) 


EARTHWORMS: 11 mins., color, Pat Dowl- 
ing Pictures, Los Angeles. 

Earthworms in their underground homes eat 
their way through the earth. Animation and 
X-ray type scenes explain the digestive tract. 
How earthworm castings and earthworn tunnels 
enrich and aerate the soil. (Sr. High) 


TREASURES OF THE EARTH: 11 mins., 
black and white or color, Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions, Los Angeles. 

A visualized presentation by animation of 
ways in which minerals have been deposited in 
the earth. Changes in the earth’s crust, deposits 
in veins, washing into stream beds, or seeping 
through the earth in solution cause concentra- 
tion of minerals. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


CHLORINE: A REPRESENTATIVE HAL- 
OGEN: 16 mins., color, distributed by Class- 
room Film Distributors, Inc., Los Angeles. 

The study of chlorine—general information, 
preparation, physical and chemical properties, 
reactions with other elements and compounds, 
uses of chlorine, and opportunities for chlorine 
research. Many demonstrations are shown that 
are difficult to do in the typical high-school lab- 
oratory. (Sr. High) 
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COMBUSTION: 14 mins., color, distributed 
by Classroom Film Distributors, Los Angeles. 

The fire triangle is used to visualize conditions 
necessary for combustion, factors in rate of com- 
bustion, the spontaneous combustion. Partial 
and complete combustion are explained. (Jr.-Sr. 
High) 

LIFE OF THE MOLDS: 22 


mins., color, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. 
Examples of harmful and beneficial activities 

are shown. It shows the vegetative structure of 

molds, asexual reproduction, sexual reproduc- 


tion, disease, decay, and recycling. (Sr. High) 


RHYTHMIC MOTIONS OF GROWING 
PLANTS: 11 mins., color, William Harlow, 115 
Terrace Rd., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Circumnutation, the basic waving or nodding 
motion of growing plants, is featured. Also 
shown are the effects of gravity and light upon 
plants, and the 
sweeping motions of morning glory vine, and 
tendril action of wild cucumber. Time lapse 
photography is used. (Sr. High) 


“sleep motions” of leaves, 


COUNTRY OF ISLAM: 16 mins.,color, dis- 
tributed by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
Los Angeles. 

Mustafa, a Moslem boy, leaves his native vil- 
lage to seek an education in the city. The peo 
ple and scenes along the road are new and 
exciting experiences. In the city he is accepted 
at a school and makes new friends. Depicts the 
customs, religion, and economy of contempo- 
rary Morocco. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


FAMILY OF GHANA: 29 mins., black and 
white, distributed by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

A story of village life on the coast of Ghana, 
newly independent country of west Africa. The 
people of the village are fishermen, fishing with 
a net owned by the headman, who gets half the 
catch. 

One of the young men travels to a larger 
village where he sees a fishing boat which could 
bring a bigger catch to his village and which 
becomes a symbol of a near future. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


MARCEL MARCEAU’S “THE OVER- 
COAT”: 35 mins., distributed by Brandon 
Films, New York City. 

Marcel Marceau and his company in an orig- 
inal pantomime ballet based on Gogol’s “The 
Overcoat,” a story of a poor clerk who saves 
and scrapes to get an overcoat. (Sr. High) 


AupbiIo-VISUAL NEws 
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MUSIC FROM OIL DRUMS: 15 mins., black 
and white. Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., 
New York City. ' 

The folk singer Pete Seeger visits Trinidad 
and watches the step-by-step production of a 
steel drum from a discarded oil drum. A young 
Trinidadian demonstrates the making and play- 
ing of the drum, then a band playing different 
sizes builds melody and harmony. Back in 
Beacon, N.Y., Seeger teaches school children the 
technique he has learned. (Sr. High) 


A MILE TO EL DORADO: 
distributed by Association Films 

In Venezuela, oil is a mile down in the earth 
under water of the ocean. The use of aluminum 
in building drilling rigs and in pipes to carry oil 
is the main theme of the film. (Jr. High) 


28 mins., color, 


THE ART AND BEAUTY OF CASH 
MERE: 22 mins., color, Dalton of America, Inc. 

The making of cashmere sweaters from the 
raw cashmere of Himalayan goats through sort- 
ing, combing, skeining, and knitting the various 
parts of the sweater; how the separate knitted 
pieces are joined with hand-sewn details; how 
to wash a cashmere sweater correctly. (Sr. High) 


CARONIA WORLD CRUISE: 27 
color, Cunard Steamship Co. 

The features of interest in and around the 
places visited by the Caronia on its world 
cruise: Trinidad and Brazil, Tristan da Cunha 
and Africa, Zanzibar and the Seychelles, India 
and Ceylon, Singapore, Thailand and Bali, 
Manila, Hong Kong and Japan, Hawaii, and 
Mexico. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


mins., 


HARVEY'S DILEMMA: 12 mins., color, dis 
tributed by Modern Talking Pictures 

Harvey decides to save one dollar in the Sav 
ings and Loan Association in his town. From a 
mountain top he keeps an eye on his dollar and 
sees how it provides housing and employment, 
and contributes to the town’s prosperity. (Sr. 


High) 


DEW LINE: 
tric Co. 

The story of the DEW line ope ration from 
beginning to end, describing the enormous dif 
ficulties that had to be overcome in making the 
Arctic radar system a reality. Shows how the 
United States, with the co-operation of Canada, 
set up a system of distant early-warning radar 
Stations to stretch three thousand miles from 
northwest Alaska to eastern Canada. (Sr. High) 


27 mins., color, Western Elec 
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RUBBER FROM OIL: 81 mins., color, Esso. 

The story of the invention, development, and 
product applications of butyl synthetic rubber; 
military significance of butyl rubber in World 
War II; how product application research cre- 
ates new uses for butyl and results in better 
products for the consumer. (Sr. High) 

PEOPLE, PROFITS AND YOU: 26 mins., 
color, Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 

Explains the relationship of the newspaper to 
the business and social aspects of the American 
community. Shows that business and selling are 
local and must be geared to local interests. Em- 
phasizes that of the various mass media only 
newspapers can attract, please, and hold people 
of all interest groups. (Sr. High) 


WINGS TO BRITAIN: 28 mins., color, Pan- 
American Airways 

A trip by air to England and Scotland, show- 
ing the usual attractions on such a trip. (Jr.-Sr. 
High) 


ALI THE DIFFERENCE IN THE 
WORLD: 18 mins., color, distributed by Associa- 
tion Films. 

Shown is the importance of ice to the average 
family, the process of how ice is made, starting 
with the compression of liquid ammonia and 
brine, purification, freezing, to the final end 
product of crystal-clear ice. (Sr. High) 


ANCIENT ART: MODERN MAGIC: 10 
mins., Glass Container Manufacturers Institute. 

Traces the history of glass containers from 
the ancient Phoeni- 
cians, through use of it in Egypt, development 
in Europe, to colonial America and John 
Smith's “Glass House.” Concludes with uses of 
glass containers in America today. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


the discovery of glass by 


FIBERS AND CIVILIZATION: 28 mins., 
color, distributed by Modern Talking Pictures. 

The pageant of fibers—silk, cotton, linen, and 
wool—in the history of the early world of Egypt, 
India, China, and Europe. Continues with mod- 
ern methods and uses of artificial fibers. (Jr.- 
Sr. High) 


THE INSPECTOR’S BADGE: 18 mins., 
color, Tobin Packing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

How meat packing is done in a well-run 
plant, what federal inspectors do, how inspec- 
tion protects the customer, and why a reputable 
meat packer is pleased to have it done. (Jr. 
High) 
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PROJECT VANGUARD: 28 mins., 
distributed by Modern Talking Pictures. 
The complete story of the International Geo- 
physical Year earth-satellite launching program. 
(Sr. High) 


color, 


WHY SALES MANAGERS GO NUTS: 10 
mins., black and white, Darnell Corp., Chicago. 
Light treatment of what happens when effec- 
tive communication breaks down between the 
salesman and the sales chief. A sales chief points 
out what sales reports should include. (Sr. High) 


NEVER ALONE: 50 mins., black and white, 
American Cancer Society. 

Early examination saves a man’s life; another 
who loses his voice learns to talk again; a new 
method of detection promises to save thousands 
of lives. (Sr. High) 


ACCIDENTS DON’T JUST HAPPEN: 12 
color, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The cause of accidents from emotional, physi- 
cal, and psychological factors. The needless 
waste of life and limb through accidents which 
could usually have been prevented. (Sr. High) 


mins., 


GIVE A CAR A MAN WHO CAN DRIVE: 
13 mins., Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles. 

A family car tells its history. The members 
of its family have violated practically every 
safe-driving rule. It dreams of the perfect 
driver owner, and eventually finds one. (Sr. 
High) 


Other New Films 


OUTDOOR FISH COOKERY: 28 
color, free loan, United States Department of 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. Age-old and 
modern out-of-doors fish cookery in the United 
States. Salmon bake in the Pacific Northwest; 
Virginia oyster roast; New England clambake; 
ice fishing and cooking perch in Michigan; 
mullet smoking in Florida; fish fry in Ohio; 
shrimp boil in Louisiana; lobster boil in Maine; 
and a Carolina pine bark stew. (Sr. High) 


mins., 


SETTLING THE GREAT PLAINS, 1850- 
1885: 12 mins., color, McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 
New York City. Focusing on the 1850-1885, per- 
iod of westward expansion, the film tells the 
story of survival in the American Great Plains 
—the life of the Indians and the coming of 
white men with their rifles, railroads, and cattle- 
raising industry. (Jr.-Sr. High) 
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